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New Education Readers — Four Books | Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
Books I. and Il. . : ; cach 35 cents Books 1 to 6 ‘ : : . per dozen, $ .75 
Other books to follow shivetty Charts, ; , ; : ; ‘ ; per set, 1.50 

The most perfect series of Phonic Readers yet devised. It is based on Unlike all other systems, it is based on the generally prevailing slant 
the ideas of the New Education, and presents the subject naturally and log- which characterizes all natural writing, yet it has the round, open style of 
ically, It embodies the best features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, the best vertical forms, with no extremes orc eccentricities. It correlates 
and the sentence methods, and is the most rapid and interesting system of with other branches of study, and every copy is sensivle and significant. No 
reading ever produced. It provides generous reviews, and is well graded. other system of writing is so rapid and so natural. 

AC IY PL a Actes 

Hoadley’s Brief Course in Gen’! Physics, $1.20° Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arithmetic, $ .65 Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English, $ .75 

Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics, 1.00 Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic, . . .30 Kimball's The English Sentence, . . 75 

Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy, —1.00 Hall’s Elementary Physiology, . . . .%5 Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin, 1.00 

Steele's Popular Astronomy, . . . - 1.00 9 wisnt's Selections from the Bibl 40 | Kubn’s Elements of Spoken French 50 

Macy & Norris’s General Physiology, 1.10 . gece” Pcl aS po tagranesatngitetescni phic ce ue 

Smith’s History of Greece (Revised), . 1.00 Southwick’s Steps to Oratory, . . . 1.00 Voltaire’s Selected Letters (Syms), ait. 5 

History of Rome (Revised), . 1.00 Carpenter’s South America, . ... .60 Erckmann -Chatrian’s Madame Therese, .50 





Lancaster’s Manual of English History | Powell & Connolly’s Rational Grammar Schanz’s Der Assistent,. . . . . « 35 
iemieee)..... ». ama ose 6 of the English Language,’ . . . .60 Prelin’s Journalistic German, .. . .50 
saeeemmnetaamdin @ ERENT LOREAL POC PER 7 PORE COREE EIEIO AB 8 GO ANE ETT DS 


Copies of these books will be sent to any teachers, postpaid, on receipt 
Of the list price. Descriptive circulars and full information on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTon ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 

















But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, combining, and harmonizing 


The Educational ' Riegibite cattery 5 ; oe: 
the manifest excellences, while it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities 





System of 

Round - Hand of Vertical Penmanship. It embodies the following features: — 

Rational Slant Writing 1. A round; flowing script, based on movement. 
IS NOT 2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 





“A Radical Departure 3. A natuRAL slant to the right. 
4 





from Simplicity of form. 
Present Systems of Seven books in thé series. Six ready October 1st. If you are not satisfied with the results 
> Writing.” secured by Vertical Writing, let us hear from you. 





THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO: , : ; BOSTON — NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 


Established 1860 ae Fateh 


ALL THE POPULAR STYLES 


PENS FOR THE SCHOOL , 
PENS FOR THE HOME ES 7 ERB ROOK & PENS THE BEST QUALITY 


PENS FOR THE DESK THE EASIEST OBTAINED 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY Works? Caimaen, x!o- 
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3 ILVER, URDETT & OMPANY : 

g Representative Books of the Year | 

3 | , ; ee 

| 

2 'Prerce’s First Steps in Arithmetic. $ .36| BARTLETT’S Silver Series of Language Books. | MiLne’s An English Grammar. . aig 90/¢ 

| : First Steps in English, . . . 38 cents. ‘The Silver Series of English and American < 

E |Prerce’s Elements of Arithmetic. .. 36 Elements of Language and Grammar, 62 cents. Classics. Azw ZJssues : 9 

| | SENSENIG AND ANDERSON’S New Complete NORCROSS’S Springtime Flowers. . - §$ .36 Ballads of American Bravery, 50 cents. — Pope’s 9 

@ | 5. P i .90 i i ‘¢ Essay on Man” and ‘‘ Essay on Criticism,” cloth, 

| fe | Arithmetic. Mowry’s American Inventions & Inventors. +65 30 cents; paper, 20 cents. — Arnold’s *‘ Sohrab and : 

> ExeLey’s Elementary Experimental MULLER’S Deutsches Lese- und Sprachbuch: Rustum,’’ and Other Poems.—Tennyson’s ‘“ Lance- o 

. . P .90 lot and Elaine” and *‘ The Passing of Arthur.”— 

2 | Chemistry. . Erste Stufe. F 7 -36 Goldsmith’s ‘“‘ The Traveller” and ‘* The Deserted 
SmiTH’s Systematic Methodology. - + 1.50) MiLLER’s Deutsches Lese- dnd Sprachbuch : | Village.” —Ruskin’s “+ Sesame and Lilies.” 

H ENGELL’s Outlines in Nature Study and Zweite Stufe. -42 |Davis’s Elements of Ethics. . , - 1.60/9 

| 8 History. 48 | PATIBE’S Foundations “ English Literature. 1.50 | Davyis’s Elementary Ethics. . ; 0” wee 

:| ‘SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 3 

4 NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO F 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 2t Paris. 


highest prize ever awarded to a 
bene? ng ie} no bther pen-maker has it. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 




















SS Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. pare: 
oO as W 
PHYSICAL, 4 BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
BIOLOGICAL Tw GEM PENCIL SHARPENER | g, (nis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
APPARATUS. “ m : ence aeons th ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does AND ALL POINTS 
nn work won and quickly.” ‘Tis as This last is of great im for school work. 
ae Fue Spereet ss Seen eel ee eoremmmsc cence | WEST, RESTRMERT, SOUTHWERT. 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES not believe Gent these pagh 4 whieh at ail Seales with chap ene fer” a Pullman Parlor or ee Cars on all 
——— either in the school or the office. JOEL D. Through Trains 
Mass. State Soard of 





$3.50. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Manatacwused by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster,,Mass. 


For tickets and information apply at any 





‘528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 























Bacteriological Apparatus. 





Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 
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=Ihe he Remi Typewriter ss longest. 50d does the te Bosna Operator. 


__Wackoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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Clipping - File. 





Apparatus 
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L. E. KNOTT 


A new device for classifying and filing newspaper 
clippings, notes, and references to books and mag- 





USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 aad 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
rience unnecessary. Write yt for particulars. 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPARATUS C0. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 








azines, Most convenient literary file ever made. 
Price, carriage free, One Dollar, Circulars sent on 


and Magnetism request, by 


HYPNOTISM taught privately. 
Send 25¢. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 
Wy. A. BARNES, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CLIPPING-FILE CoO., 
Cleveland, O. 














SCHOOLROOM 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epvucation, ever alert to the desires of 
i7 its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any, publication. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 


plan, meritorious works Of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in . 


offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
' well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 
Artogravures are something new, and are not only. faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a.class entirely by themselves. 
We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, : ‘ Size, 22 x 30 
MADONNA Di SAN SistTi (by — pa Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 
No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, 17 x 24 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, 22 x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, 17 x 22 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat ie the tidiane. 17 x 24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, 17 x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the Journal or Epvucation, we can, by special arrangement with the pub. 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum, 

HE new process employed gives the gen- In ordering, use one of the coupons» 
uine effect of brush and canvas. When ‘ . 
; ; Y y the one xde , 
on the wall, these luminous reproductions cutting out the on needed, s¢ nding 


look like genuine oil paintings. | it direct to the 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 SomerseT Srrezt, Boston. 


ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : 
(a) To any present subscriber who will sion us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
(b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 
(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 














(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
No. 1. 
Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 

Mo Kd o8 ot eb ek Mie 8) 0 6 use bh sso os co 6 atiegen cane 

Send Artogravure No. ...... to 

Ma Gadaatcs ses ccitece aun Ge 
No. 2. 


Lnclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion 40 the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. 
Date 
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| No. 3. 
Lnelosed find being amount due on my subscription to the 
| JournaL or Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
Date 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. BE, WINSHIP, Editor. 
‘Weekly. . . WE ss $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, WAS setae if 
One renewal and one new subscription, a So — 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ~d 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), -* $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, .. . . $3.00 - 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, ~ . . ~ - - Boston, Mags. 








HOME-FOLKS. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
Home-Folks!—Well, that air name, to me, 
Sounds jis the same as poetry— 

That is, ef poetry is jis 
As sweet as I’ve hearn tell it is! 


Home-Folks—they’re jis the same as kin— 
All brung up, same as we have bin, 
Without no overpowerin’ sense 

Of their oncommon consequence! 


They’ve bin to school, but not to git 
The habit fastened on ’em yit 

So as to ever interfere 

With other. work ’at’s waitin’ here. 


Home-Folks has crops to plant and plow, 
Er lives in town and keeps a cow; 

But whether country-jakes er town, 
They know when eggs is up er down! 


La! can’t you spot ’em—when you meet 
"Em anywheres—in field or street? 

And can’t you see their faces, bright 

As circus-day, heave into sight? 


And can’t you hear their “Howdy!” clear 
As a brook’s chuckle to the ear, 

And allus find their laughin’ eyes 

As fresh and clear as mornin’ skies? 


And can’t you—when they’ve gone away— 
Jis feel ’em shakin’ hands all day? 

And feel, too, you’ve been higher raised 

By sich a meetin’?—God be praised! 


Oh, Home-Folks! you’re the best of all 
’At ranges this terestchul ball,— 

But north er south, er east er west, 
It’s home is where you’re at your best. 


It’s home—it’s home your faces shine, 
In-nunder your own fig and vine— 
Your fambly and your neighbors ’bout 
Ye, and the latchstring hangin’ out. 

a ae * * om a 


Home-Folks,—at home,—I know o’ one 
Old feller now ’at haint got none,— 
Invite him—he may hold back some— 
But you invite him, and he’ll come. 


Home-Folks forms the introduction to Mr. Riley’s new 
book of poems, entitled “Home-Folks,” published by the 
Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. The 
poem is here printed by permission of the publishers, 
and is fully protected by copyright. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

N. H. Nerson, St. Louis Business Man: The 
time turned from lessons to reading is well spent, 

Dr. C.C. Rounps: The child is born into an un- 
graded world and trouble begins when he gets into a 
graded school. ‘ 

James LANE ALLEN, in “ Reign of Law”: Real 
struggling is in itself real living, and no ennobling 
thing of this earth is ever to be had by man on 
any other terms. 

Dr. Joux E. Braptey: Why should we despise 
a daily routine? Few men are ever happy without 
it. Let us prize most the education which fits us for 
earnest, manly work. 

CoLtoneL PARKER: It would be difficult to find a 
child ten years of age in our sixty-five millions who 
does not know of Abraham Lincoln or George Wash- 
ington; but the third, at least, in the list of the buil- 
ders of the American republic is not known to 
millions of intelligent people. Washington and Lin- 
coln represent the highest types of heroism, patri- 
otism, and wisdom in great crises of republic-buil- 
ding; Horace Mann, the great inner building, the 
soul-development of the nation. 


COMMERCIAL COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 





To guin an adequate idea of the success of the in- 
troduction of commercial studies, the following 
questions were sent out by the editor of the 
Journal :— 

1, What proportion of high school pupils take 
any special features of the commercial department? 

2. Is the interest in this department on the in- 
crease? 

3. To what extent would you have typewriting 
taught? Stenography? 

4. Is high school bookkeeping serviceable in 
business life? 

cplliicieemangnil 
A. F. NigHTINGALE, 
Superintendent High Schools, Chicago. ~ 

I can give you but an inadequate idea of what the 
success of introducing commercial studies into our 
high schools may be. ‘This is the first year and the 
subjects were not opened to pupils until the general 
programme was completed, and, in consequence, 
many could not avail themselves of the privilege 
who otherwise would have done so. About 300 have 
commenced shorthand and about 200 bookkeeping, 
including the principles of commercial arithmetic. 
My belief is that in a city like Chicago, and in all 
our large cities, a great many of the pupils will avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered to take com- 
mercial studies, and that the numbers will con- 
stantly increase as proper equipment and good 
teachers are furnished. 

My own plan would be to put commercial geog- 
raphy in the first year, commercial law in the sec- 
ond year, commercial arithmetic and bookkeeping in 
the third year, and stenography and typewriting in 
the fourth year. .These may largely be called 
“bread-winning” studies. If, however, we can re- 
tain pupils and give them an excellent education in 
the languages and in history, science, and mathe- 
inatics, we shall prepare them for whatever position 
they may .desire to occupy in life, and at the same 
time equip them with power to earn a livelihood im- 
mediately after their graduation from the school. 

We shall be glad to give you further information 
as this matter is developed in our schools. 

queen) —sassane 
F. H. Beeps, 
New Haven, Conn. 

1. About twenty-two per cent. take the com- 
mercial course in our high school. Pupils are not 
allowed to take special studies. 

2. It is. 

3. ‘Two years and three years, respectively. 

4. It is, if properly taught. It‘is a hindrance if 
not properly taught. 

a , ao 
Jonny G. Wient, 
The Wadleigh High School, New York City. 

In Philadelphia about two-fifths of the high 
school girls choose the commercial course. Here in 
New York less than one-fifth choose it. I think it 
safe to say that the interest in this department is 
increasing. 

I would not allow stenography or typewriting in 
the first two years. The commercial pupils need an 
education, a four years’ high school course at least. 
They should devote the first two years to solid gen- 
eral academic work, giving special attention to Eng- 
lish. If they begin with stenography and typewrit- 
ing, they soon think nothing else necessary. 

High school boo :keeping is, to my mind, service- 
able in business life. Many practical business men, 
bankers, and others, think differently,—that a good 
English education in penmanship, arithmetic, and 
English composition is all they want in a boy or girl, 
that they prefer to teach them bookkeeping accord- 
ing to their own notions. 

—— 


Ray Greene Hvutinea. 
English High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


1. We have now in school 582 pupils, Of these, 


seventy take bookkeeping, and fifty-nine take sten- 
ography and typewriting. Thus 129 out of 582 are 
now taking these special features of the commercial 
course, twenty-two per cent. These two features 
are in classes I1. and III. There are in class I. 
twenty, and in class 1V. 100, making 120 more who 
are members of the commercial course, but their 
present work is cultural rather than commercial 
(i. e., vocational). The commercial pupils number 
249; i. e., forty-three per cent. of the whole school. 

2. The interest is on the increase. We improved 
the bookkeeping last year in class III. by adopting 
a new method, the Williams and Rogers plan. We 
introduced this year stenography and typewriting in 
class Il. Next year we shall introduce descriptive 
economics in class 1. These changes have strength- 
ened the commercial elements in the course and 
caused an increase of interest. 

3. Stenography and typewriting call for six 
hours per week per pupil of a teachers’ time, and ten 
hours per week of the pupils’ time, including recita- 
tion and preparation. My theory is that the 
teacher shall give each class in this subject five hours 
per week of recitation or other class work, and one 
hour of supervised practice on the typewriter. The 
pupil puts in another hour of practice without 
supervision. 

This I intend to keep up for a year. Proportion- 
ally, the pupil will give three hours to stenography 
to each two hours of typewriting. 

About this whole matter I am feeling my way, 
and shall modify the work as occasion demands. 

4. I believe that high school bookkeeping is ser- 
viceable to business life. It is not a complete 
preparation for actual bookkeeping, but needs to be 
supplemented by contact with the real details of 
business. 

hdiectillpeetian 


SuPERINTENDENT C. G. PEARSE, 
ge, Omaha. 

1. QOne-sixth to one-seventh this year. 

2. Yes. 

3. See selection from report. 

4. As serviceable as any taught in schools. 

This fall the Omaha ‘board of education adopted 
the following course of study for the Omaha high 
school commercial course:— 

Ninth Grade—First half year: German or 
Spanish, Algebra, English, Commercial Arithmetic, 
and Rapid Calculation. Second half year: German 
or Spanish, Algebra, English, Commercial Arith- 
metic, and Rapid Calculation. 

Tenth Grade—First half year: German or 
Spanish, Geometry, English, Penmanship, and Com- 
mercial Spelling. Second half year: German or 
Spanish, Geometry, English, Commercial Geog- 
raphy. 

Eleventh Grade—First half year: German or 
Spanish, Physics, Chemistry, or Biology, Stenog- 
raphy, Bookkeeping. Second half year: German or 
Spanish, Physics, Chemistry, or Biology, Stenog- 
raphy, Bookkeeping. 

Twelfth Grade—First half year: German or 
Spanish, Civics, History of Commerce, Transporta- 
fion, ete., Practical Business or Stenography. Sec- 
ond half year: German or Spanish, Political Econ- 
omy, Commercial Law, Practical Business or Stenog- 
raphy. 

The pupil takes his choice of German or Spanish, 
in one of which he is expected, in the four years, to 
get a commercial speaking and writing knowledge— 
not a Jiterary knowledge. 

The third year he takes his choice of the three 
sciences—a year in one or the other. He gets in 
that year, also, a good year’s work in bookkeeping, 
and also in shorthand and typewriting. 

The fourth year he takes his choice either of an 
added year of shorthand or of business practice (or 
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advanced practical bookkeeping, whichever you 
choose to call it). The idea Aere is that by the be- 
ginning of the last year he should know whether his 
choice will be for shorthand, etc., or towards a posi- 
tion as accountant. 

The course is proving popular. About 120 or 
125 are beginning it in the ninth grade. We have 
also about fifty or sixty in the tenth and eleventh 
grade classes. Indications promise a large increase 
next year. 

COMMERCIAL COURSE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The high school now has a commercial course 
similar to the course known by this title in most 
high schools. ‘The arrangement and choice of 
studies is such, however, that this course is now, as 
it has been in the past, turning out as its finished 

product young persons fitted to be clerks and book- 
keepers rather than to be business men. Book- 
keeping, shorthand, commercial arithmetic, the 
mere mechanics of business life, form the chief 
topics of study. 

in order to justify its existence a commercial 
course should be put on a very different basis. 
Kookkeepers and typewriters are now much more 
numerous than positions for them, and the public 
schools are hardly warranted in adding yearly to the 
number of those possessing the small technical skill 
necessary to enter upon these employments. 

A commercial course should give the same intel- 
lectual training and the same acquaintance with the 
essential branches of knowledge that are given by 
other high school courses. It may properly give the 
same teaching in English, the same mathematics, 
and the same knowledge of history, the same 
grounding in the elements of the sciences. These 
are for mental discipline and in order that the 
graduates of such a course may meet, upon a com- 
fortable footing and with mutual respect, other 
tolerably well educated men. 

In addition, the course should give a speaking 
and writing knowledge of German or Spanish. Ger- 
man is, in many parts of our country, a language 
only secondary to English for commercial purposes. 
In the new impulse given to our commerce abroad, 
German will be the language of our most formidable 
rivals who do not speak English. We are about ac- 
quiring large territory inhabited by Spanish-speak- 
ing people. In extending our trade we confidently 
expect that a great deal of it will be with Spanish 
America and our new possessions. 

These two languages, then, are sure to be of great 
commercial utility. ‘To justify them it is not neces- 
sary to urge that “he does not properly know his 
own language who does not know at least one other.” 

Such a course should teach typewriting and short- 
hand, for a knowledge of these arts is an advantage 
to any business man. Bookkeeping with incidental 
commercial arithmetic may not be omitted, for the 
man who does not understand the principles and the 
details of keeping the records of his business is at 
the mercy of his employees. The elementary prin- 
ciples and some details of the laws governing busi- 
ness transactions should be included. In this way 
the simple rules of commercial law as applied to the 
routine of business may be acquired, though this 
knowledge will not relieve any man who has any 
considerable business to transact from frequent con- 
sultations with his attorney. 

The student should also in such a course become 
familiar with the commercial geography of his own 
and other countries. Commerce is the exchange of 
products. To enter upon it intelligently the busi- 
ness man must know the resources, the products, the 
people of the region where his business is to de 
done. He must know the best sources of supply for 
the products he gathers to sell to his customers. He 
must know enough of other regions, their products 
and people, to know where he can best dispose of, 
find the best market for, the surplus products of the 

people about him. He must understand the sys- 
tems of transportation at home and abroad, if his 
exchanges are to be conducted in the most profitable 
way. He must know enough of monetary systems 
and the principles of finance so that his medium of 
exchange may be handled conveniently and advan- 
tagecrisly. 

All this knowledge and much more will be valu- 


able to the young man who wishes to enter upon a 
business career. He will not upon completing his 
studies in such a course in the high school be a 
banker, a railroad man, or an insurance man, or a 
wholesale or retail merchant, but he will be equipped 
so that he will be a valuable employee in almost any 
line of business. He will be able quickly to master 
the details of any particular commercial employ- 
ment upon which he may enter, and, if his employ- 
ment calls him outside his own country, he will not 
need to blush when brought into competition with 
young men trained in the commercial schools of 
Germany or France. He will be able to maintain 
his own credit and the credit of his people——From 


Superintendent’s Report, 1899. 
—_—~o-— 


Davip W. Hoyt, 
Principal English High School, Providence, R, 1, 

1. Nearly twenty-nine per cent. of our pupils 
take one or more subjects in the commercial depart- 
ment this year. 

2. The proportion of commercial pupils this 
year is considerably larger than last year. 

3. Typewriting is elected by a larger proportion 
of pupils than stenography, and this feature meets 
my approval. All pupils who elect the commercial 
or business courses, and remain in the school for any 
length of time study bookkeeping, stenography, and 
typewriting, in addition to other subjects. These 
pupils have the first claim to the use of the 
machines; but after their hours are assigned, other 
pupils of the school are allowed to use the machines 
and receive instruction, provided such pupils have 
free periods when the machines are not used by com- 
mercial pupils. We have sixteen typewriting 
machines in use most of the school session, and one 
teacher gives her whole time to the typewriting 
room. 

4. ‘The experience and testimony of those pupils 
who have studied the subject in our school lead me 
to think that high school bookkeeping is found to be 
serviceable in business life. ‘The principles are 
learned here; but the forms differ so much in differ- 
ent kinds of business and under different employers, 
that one must have the power to adapt himself to 
the conditions in which he finds himself after leav- 
ing school. 

5. After experimenting with a two years’ and a 
three years’ commercial course, we have now fixed 
upon a four years’ course. The studies of the first 
two years are identical with those of the regular 
English course, the commercial studies proper being 
placed in the last two years. The opinion of the 
best educators and business men seems to require 
that an expert stenographer and typewriter should 
have the training of a full four years’ high school 
course. Still, there is so great a demand for a short 
course that a two years’ business course has been in- 
stituted, in which no foreign language is taught, 
and bookkeeping, typewriting, and phonography are 
pursued, with so much of other training as circum- 
stances will allow. No diplomas are given to 
pupils completing this two years’ course, and they 
are not considered graduates of the school, 


7 
Frep C. Batt, 


Commercial Department, High School, Bangor, Me. 


1. Fully thirty-three and a third per cent. of our 


students are enrolled for work in the commercial’ 


department, and more than twenty-five per cent. 
have elected the commercial course covering three 
years. 

2. The call is greater this year than last, and an 
extra teacher has been provided for the commercial 
work. 

3. We propose to give the students from two to 
five lessons in shorthand for two years, and type- 
writing five lessons per week for one year. The 
class at present numbers sixty in our school of 400 
students. 

4. We give students bookkeeping and business. 
practice until they understand both the theory and 
practice of bookkeeping. We supply each student 


with school currency, let him buy and sell at the 
best terms he can make with his fellow-students. 
The student doing the most business often finds at 
the end of two or four weeks that he has sustained 
a considerable loss, Such practice carries a valu- 


able lesson with it, and is sure to tell when the 
pupil enters business life. 

One year ago Miss Snow, our superintendent, 
made provision for forty students. When the term 
opened over 100 pupils entered the department, and 
this fall we have 115 in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment and sixty in the typewriting department. 

a 


Mus. Epna H. Leae, 


Leacher Steuograpuy aud Bookkeeping, English High Schoo! 
Worcester, dass. 


1. In this school nearly one-fourth take stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, and about one-fifth take 
bookkeeping. 

2. Decidedly increasing. 

3. If there are machines enough and teachers 
enough, let anyone who wishes to take it and do seri- 
ous work, elect it. 

The same applies to stenography, only I would 
prefer to confine that to the two higher classes in 
the high school. 

4, Yes, if properly taught. 

cedliitaptioctia 
Cuakiks I, C, WHITCUMB, 
Hnyilsh High dvi.vol, Sumerviile, Mass. 

1. Courses in commercial subjects are offered in 
the Somerville Knglish high school during the junior 
and senior years only. Between sixty-five and 
seventy per cent. of the pupils in the junior and 
senior classes elect one or more subjects in the com- 
mercial department, on an average. 

2. Yes, although the interest in the department 
has been marked since the organization of’ the 
school in 1895. 

3. The course as arranged in this school meets 
my approval, ‘T'ypewriting is offered as an elective, 
uu.ce hours a week, and stenography is offered five 
hours a week, during the last two years of the 
course. This permits a year of elementary work, 
and a year of advanced work in each subject. 

I desire to emphasize the importance, from my 
point of view, of not offering commercial branches to 
pupils until sufficient training has been obtained in 
the foundation work of the school. It has seemed 
wise in Somerville to require two years of such train- 
ing, and the results obtained thus far prove that the 
course has been wisely framed. 

4. Undoubtedly, there are various grades of 
high school bookkeeping, but if the term, used in the 
question, means bookkeeping as taught in the best 
high schools to-day, 1 answer decidedly in the 
affirmative. The course as outlined in some of 
these schools, in my judgment, is equal to that 
offered in the best commercial schools; and since it 
is offered to pupils who have received power and 
training from two or three years of first-class high 
school education, such conditions must bring supe- 
rior results. Judging from the records of pupils 
who have taken bookkeeping in the Somerville Eng- 
lish high school, I can testify to the positive value 
and serviceableness of high school bookkeeping. 

pebeigenaid 


SUPERINTENDENT AAKON Gover, 
Denver. ° 


1. A very small proportion; perhaps two per 
cent. 

2. Only as it is boomed by that class of the com- 
munity who see only the “bread-and-butter” ques- 
tion in the subject of public school education. 

3. Not at all at public expense. 

1. Yes, but slight. 

sniiyigaiine 
1H, W. KirrrepaGe, 
Principal of High School, Westfield, Mass. 

At present one-fourth of our pupils are in the 
business department, fifty-three out of the school 
membership of 216. . 

[ can answer in the affirmative to your second 
question. 

The increase in interest is shown by an increase 
in attendance, by the regularity of attendance of 
those who enter, and by the small proportion of 
those who drop out from this department as com- 
pared with other departments in the school. 

We require typewriting of all who graduate in this 
‘course. ‘They devote one full period per day to it 
for an entire year, and are able to do any ordinary 
work except taking matter directly from dictation. 


The stenography ig optional the last year of the 
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course. Those who take it are expected to write at 
least one hundred words per minute. High school 
bookkeeping as taught in our school is serviceable in 
business life, as the experience of our graduates 
proves. We make our work conform as nearly as 
possible to actual business forms, and the result jus- 
tifies our endeavors in this particular. 
—o—— 

F.. E. Thompson, 

Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 


1. This year about twenty per cent. 
2. It seems to be in Newport. 
3. Daily through the second year. 
4. Yes, with earnest students. 
—_o——_ 
E. W. Coy, 


Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 0, 

None of our high schools have a commercial 
course, hence I could not answer your questions very 
intelligently. We have bookkeeping, and I think it 
has proved valuable to the small number that 
take it. 

Iam a member of a committee of the national 
council, appointed at Charleston to report on high 
school statistics. The subject of your questions will 
undoubtedly be considered in our report. 

SINE: ‘ 
FrANK E, Gurney, 
Bridgewater Normal School. 

Commercial work in the schools should be pre- 
scribed for all pupils up to a certain point in the 
course, and after that it should be mostly elective. 

‘PART I. AS PRESCRIBED WORK. 


(From the Kindergarten through the High School.) 
1. Object. The object is (1) to train those 
powers of the mind and to establish those habits of 
action which would not be adequately developed by 
the other branches of the curriculum; (2) and to fur- 
nish the kind of knowledge peculiar to this branch. 

To enumerate the foregoing: (1) Common-sense. 
(2) Power to make a good trade. (3) Habit of 
business accuracy. (4) Habit of economy. (5) 
Habit of thrift and frugality. (6) Appreciation of 
the dignity of labor. (7) An intelligent interest in 
the affairs of the business world. (8) Knowledge of 
the principles and methods of the every-day world 
that the young people must enter as citizens. 

2. Scope. (1) Stamp Savings Bank, School 
Savings Bank, Bank of Deposit (High School). 

(2) German or Spanish, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Commercial Geography, Bookkeeping, Commercial 
Spelling, Elements of Commercial Law, ete. 

The work should be organized, and the various 
subjects taught at the proper time, according to the 
principles of education. 

The subject of Bookkeeping is treated in detail, 
as an illustration:— 

GRADED COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
1. Bill of goods. 
FIFTH YEAR. 
1. Bill of services. 
Placing bills on file. 


SIXTH YEAR. 


Co) 
° 


Ledger. 

Statement of Account. 

Memorandum Book. 
SEVENTH YEAR. 

Cash Account. 


Inventory. 
Memorandum Book as in “Sixth Year.” 


+ + G 
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EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. Printed business forms: bill of goods, invoice, 
bill of services, receipt, statement of account, tax 
bill. 

2. Commercial papers: 
check, foreign bill of exchange. 

3. Memorandum Book as in “Sixth Year.” 

NINTH YEAR. 

A simple elementary Manual on Bookkeeping, em- 
bracing the principles of singe-entry. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 
Theory and Practice. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

1. In every grade, the first bills or accounts 
should be made from actual transactions carried on 


promissory note, draft, 


Dou’ le-Entry. (Elective.) 








a 


[Continued on page 330.) 


- Providence. 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOLS FOR 100 YEARS. 





BY WALTER H. BARNEY, 





{The following account of the institution of free 
schools and the development of school administration, as 
given by Mr.: Barney, president of the school board of 
Providence, at the centennial celebration October 22, is 
as clear-an account in brief as I have ever seen of the 
growth of a school system.—Editor. ] 


President Barney’s address was in part as 
follows:— 

As early as 1663 the proprietors of Rhode Island 
plantation voted to set apart certain lands for school 
purposes. In 1696 they voted to set off a lot on 
which to build a schoolhouse. Whether this was 
built or not we have been unable to ascertain. 
About fifty years later another lot was set off for 
school purposes, and a schoolhouse built upon it, so 
far as we know the first schoolhouse erected in 
Providence. 

In the year 1752 four citizens were appointed “ 
committee to have the care of the town schoolhouse, 
and to appoint a master to teach in said school- 
house.” This appears to have been the first school 
committee, and is the precedent on which commit- 
tees were elected from time to time by the town 
meeting for nearly fifty vears thereafter. 

Tuition, fuel, books, ink, and repairs were paid 
for at the expense of the parents of the children 
taught at. the school, the town supplying merely the 
building and the supervising care of its committee. 
In 1767 a strong effort in behalf of free schools was 
made by some of the wealthier citizens, headed by 
Moses Brown. The town meeting at first voted to 
establish four schools, but at an adjourned meeting, 
at which ways and means were considered, the 
effort was defeated. 

In 1785 the town meeting again voted in favor of 
establishing free schools. The same vote was passed 
by town meetings in 1791, 1792, and 1795, but in 
each instance the town council failed to carry the 
vote into effect. In 1768 a company of fifty pro- 
prietors erected a school building. The lot was 
given by Captain Joseph Whipple, and the building, 
in his honor, was named Whipple hall. 

The same year the town purehased a lot on Meet- 
ing street, and in conjunction with a company of 
proprietors erected the present schoolhouse, the town 
owning the lower story, and the proprietors the 
upper story. The building was completed in 1770, 
and was used by Brown University, while its own 
buildings were in process of construction, the college 
using the upper, and the University grammar school 
the lower story. After the college gave up the 
building, the town opened a school under the direc- 
tion of a special committee, the master receiving his 
compensation for tuition from the parents whose 
children attended. 

This was the condition of the school question 
when, in 1793, the Providence Association of 
Mechanics and Manufacturers was induced to take 
hold of the subject by John Howland, who may 
righily be called the father of the public schools in 
A barber by trade, he was a man of 
more than ordinary natural ability and force of 
character. With a few friends he started upon the 
ambitious project of inducing the general assembly 
to establish free schools throughout the state. By 
his efforts both Providence and Newport passed reso- 
lutions directing their representatives to support 
the bill. The bill passed the house by a good 
majority, but failed to obtain satisfactory support 
in the senate, in which the petition was held until 
the February session assembled in Providence.  , 

The law provided for the establishment of free 
schools by every town in the state and for a dis- 
tribution of a portion of the state funds to assist in 
this undertaking. The town of Providence at once 
upon the passage of the law took steps to carry it 
into effect. The town voted to establish four 
schools. The school committee prepared rules 
and regulations, which were accepted by the town 
meeting, the town council was directed to employ 


preceptors for the four schools, and assistants if, in 
their judgment, the same were necessary. 

The new schoolhouses were promptly built, pre- 
ceptors elected, and on the third Monday of October, 
1800, for the first time schools were opened free to 
the children of Providence. The numbers that as- 
sembled show that substantially the whole of the 
school population at first attended. The number 
reported is 978. The masters received a salary of 
$500, the ushers, $200. 

With the establishing of the schools in 1800 the 
control passed from the town meeting to the town 
council; the school committee had far less authority 
than. when they had previously acted as the ac- 
credited agents of the town. 

The five members of the council aii in the 
town house, fixed the dates and hours for visitation, 
and passed a vote recommending the several masters 
to prepare to receive the committee on a given day. 

On the day appointed, the committee met the 
council at the town hall and, escorted by the town 
sergeant, visited the schools and examined the 
pupils. A half day was devoted to the visitation of 
each school. At the close of the visitation the town 
council and school committee assembled, passed 
votes highly laudatory of the condition of the 
schools and the work of the preceptors, which they 
directed to be published in the newspapers of the 
town and communicated to the preceptors of the 
schools. These visitations continued at quarterly 
intervals for twenty-eight years. 

In October, 1816, the town council and school 
committee decided that there was need of more con- 
stant supervision of the schools, and voted that the 
schools should be “under the superintending care of 
the reverend clergy, interim between quarterly 
visitations.” One clergyman was appointed for each 
of the first three districts and two for the fourth 
district. 

In 1817 the town council received a communica- 
tion informing them that the preceptor of the fourth 
district school was in jail for debt, and was not 
likely to be released for some time to come, and 
that, therefore, it would probably be advisable to ap- 
point a new preceptor. 

The annual town meeting of 1827 referred the 
election of school committee to the town council. 
Thirty-six gentlemen were chosen, and a circular 
letter sent to them from the town council announc- 
ing their election. 

The result was eminently satisfactory, the new 
committee, under the leadership of President Way- 
land, took hold with energy, investigated the schools 
in Boston and elsewhere, and made an able report, 


. recommending changes in the Providence schools, 


including the establishment of a primary grade for 
the smaller children, also the establishment of a 
high school. All of the recommendations were 
adopted by the council, except that in favor of a 
high school. 

In 1832 the city charter went into effect, and 
from that time until 1854 the school committee was 
elected by the city council. 

In May, 1854, the legislature passed an act pro- 
viding for the annual election by each of the seven 
wards of the city of two members of the school com- 
mittee for a term of two years. The mayor and 
president of the common council were made ex-officio 
members of the school committee. 

In 1896 an act passed both houses of the legisla- 
ture by unanimous vote, placing the entire govern- 
ment of the Providence schools in the hands of the 
school committee, save only the matters of erection 
and repair of school buildings, and the determination 
of the aggregate amount of appropriations for school 
purposes. 

In 1838 the school committee induced the council 
to establish the office of superintendent of schools. 
It was a new departure in school work, Buffalo alone 
having commenced a somewhat similar experiment 


in the previous year, 
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When the school committee was first organized, 
after the passage of the law of 1828, an executive 
committee of three, a committee on accounts of two, 
and a committee on qualifications of five were pro- 
vided for, and the whole committee divided into sub- 
committees for the various districts. With the in- 
stitution of the high school a new committée was ap- 
pointed to have charge of this school, which was 
treated as a separate district. Gradually new com- 
mittees have been added, until in 1898 they reached 
the number of nineteen. 

The struggle within the committee to weed out 
local and political influence for the control of the 
schools was most severe and covered a period of many 
years. It was not entirely successful until 1897. 
During the period of ward control the selection of 
teachers was practically in the hands of individual 
members representing the different wards. 

The evil gradually became so great that by com- 
mon consent some measures of self-protection were 
taken. The first was the establishment of an ap- 
proved list to which persons were admitted on ap- 
plication who were graduates of the high school, or 
who had passed an examination approved by the 
superintendent. In 1885 a provision was made for 
the establishment of training schools under the 
supervision of competent teachers. 

Within the last three years the committee on 
qualifications has taken a decided advance, selecting 
candidates from a list prepared by the superintend- 
ent and the high school teachers, which shows the re- 
sult of high school work, the examinations given by 
the superintendent and the professional examina- 
tions. The candidates are ranked by these, selec- 
tions made only from the top of the list, in this way 
relieving the committee from any possible charge of 
favoritism. 

Superintendent Horace -S. Tarbell, LL. D., gave 
an illustrated history of the school life of the city 
for 100 vears, which was valuable as history, and 
enjoyable as entertainment, but is absolutely beyond 
any ‘attempt to report it. The invaluable running 
comments on the pictures made-a rare supplement 
to Mr. Rarney’s address, but cannot be appreciated 
without the pictures. 

Nathan Bishop. Ll. D., was superintendent from 
1839 to 1851. S. S. Green, LL. D., 1851-55, Daniel 
Leach, D. D., 1855-84; Horace S. Tarbell, LL.D., 
1884 to present time. In 1800 there were nine 
teachers: in 1839, twenty-eight; in 1851, 104; in 
1855, 110; in 1884, 338; in 1900, 657. 

Principal David W. Hoyt spoke of the “Develop- 
ment of the High School”:— ra 

In 1837 a committee of the city council reported 
favorably upon a plan for the establishment of a 
free high school. In 1838 the council committee 
passed a resolution calling for a number of schools, 


among them a high school. The other schools were ~ 


built first, and when the high school matter came up 
opposition was so strong that the matter was put 
before the vote of the people. The high school 
* building was finally built and dedicated, with four 
teachers. Then this force was increased to six 
teachers, only one of whom, Professor Harkness, is 
now living. 

The old arguments against the school have been 
heard in later years. One of the arguments was 


that it would teach the young not to work; another™ 


that it would be a school for aristocrats. Many of 
the largest taxpavers and prominent clergymen, 
however. stood for it. The influence of Brown Uni- 
versity in shaping the school system is worthy of 
note. Professor Wavland, Professor Manning, and 
Professor Messer all were members of the school 
committee at times and gave it their hearty support. 


The high school has always been close to the college. - 


The growth of the school was very slow. During 
the second and third decades it began to increase, 
and at the end of thirty years had increased fifty per 
cent. In 1877 the attendance had reached 500. In 
1872 one girl entered the classical department. We 
have been unable to find any record of graduation or 
the giving of diplomas prior to 1854. Soon after 
leaving the old building on Benefit street the length 
of the courses was reversed, the English being three 
years and the classical four years. 

The present building on Pond, Summer. and 


Spring streets was dedicated on September 3, 1878, 
the enrollment that year being 528. There were 
307 girls in the girls’ department, 175 of both sexes 
in the English department, and ninety-six in the 
classical. 

One strong argument advanced in favor of the 
high school was that it would prove beneficial to the 
pupils of the lewer schools. The influence of the 
school is not felt alone through the teachers. 

Within twenty years after the establishment of 
the Providence high school there came a great crisis 
in the nation’s life. The institution responded 
nobly to the call, there being 256 from the high 
school in the service of the United States, 250 pupils 
and six teachers, half of whom were commissioned 
officers rising from the ranks. Seventeen of them 
were killed in battle, and of those who survived, one 
rose to the rank of major-general and two to the 
rank of brigadier-general. 

Dr. W. A. Mowry of Hyde Park, who entered 
srown University in 1854, and was intimately asso-- 
ciated with educational movements of the city for 
thirty years thereafter, spoke at length upon the 


school life of forty years ago. His address was 
highly interesting, but of such a nature that no ade- 
quate brief report is possible. 
WOMEN IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 

In 1800 there were no women teachers. Not un- 
til 1828 do we find the names of any women upon 
the pay roll of the school committee. There were 
then three women teachers. 

Those women were the vanguard of a great move- 
ment. ‘They knew not that they were inaugurating 
a new movement. The year 1837 marks the intro- 
duction of women teachers into the grammar 


schools, as assistants to the masters, they previously 


having only been allowed in the primary schools, 
The grammar masters were empowered to appoint 
two female assistints instead of one male. In 1840 
women were the sole principals of the primary 
schools and the sole assistants in the grammar 
schools. 

The school committee reported that the females 
were superior to the males in the primary depart- 
ments. The effect of this was immediate. In 1841 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


BY MARY E, 


LITCHFIELD, 





ADDISON. STEELE. 


LITERATURE. Hisrory. 





1703. After visiting Holland, | 1703. The Lying Lover 
returns to England, acted in December. 
called home by the 
death of his father. 

1704. About this time be- | 1704. Steele and Addison 
comes a member of together in London. 
the Kit-Cat Club. 

The Campaign, a poem 
on the battle of Blen-, 
heim. 

Made Commissioner of 
Appeals“in the Ex- 
cise, 

1705. Remarks on several | 1705. The Tender Husband 
Parts of Italy. acted April 23d. 

The Drummer perhaps Marries a widow, Mar- 
written at this time, garet Stretch, who 

dies in a little over a 

year. 

1706. Production of the opera | 1706. Mad eat gentleman- 
Rosamond waiter o Prince 

Given an uudersecre- George of Denmark 
taryship in the office at a salary of £100 
of Sir Charles a year. 

Hedges. 

1707. Accompanies Halifax | 1707. Appointed Gazetteer at 
on a complimentary asalary of £300, less 
mission, to investthe a tax of £45. 

Elector of Hanover Marriage with Mary 
with the order of the Scurlock. 
Garter. 

1708. Enters Parliament. Ap- 
pointed secretary to 
Lord Wharton, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ire- 
land; also made 
keeper for life of 
the records in Bir- 
mingham Tower, 
Dublin. | 

1709. Writes for Steele’s7’at- | 1799, First number of the 
ler. Tatler issued April 

12th. 








1710. Defends the Whig min- | 1710. Made one of the com- 
istry in the Whig | missioners of the 
Examiner. With Stamp Office. 
the fall of the Whigs | Loses his position as 
loses his office. Gazetteer. 


The Tatler discon- 
tinued in December. 


1711. Resigns his fellowship. | 17313, March Ist, the Spec- 
Writes for the Spec- tator begun. 
tator. 


| 1712. Financial difficulties. 
Last number of the 
Spectator published 
December 6th. 








1703. Founding of St. Peters- 
burg by. Peter the 
Great. 


1704. Swift: Tale ofa Tub. |1704. Battle of Blenheim. 
Battle of the Books. Sir G. Rooke takes Gib- 
Defoe’s Review (con- raltar. 
tinued until 1713). 
Clarendon : History of 
the Great Rebellion 
(last part in 1707). 


1706. Victory of Marlborougb 
at Ramillies. 


1707. Le Sage: Le Diable | 1707. Legislative union of 
Boiteuz. England and Scotland. 
The Sritish Apollo. 


1708. Swift: Argument 
against abolishing 
Christianity. : 

Predictions of Isaac 
Bickerstaff and Ac- 
count of Partridge’s 
Death. 


1709, Pope: Pastorals. i709. Battle of Malplaquet. 
Translation of parts 
of Books XII. and 
XVI. of the Jliad. 
1710. Swift begins his Jowr- | 1710. Trial of Dr. Sacheverell. 
nal to Stella. Writes Fall of the Whig min- 
for the Examiner, a istry, and formation of 
Tory paper. a Tory ministry under 
Berkeley: Principles Harley and Boling- 
of Human Knowl- broke, 

edge. 

Leibnitz: Theodicée. 

1711. Pope : Essay on Criti- | 1711. Marlborough removed 
cism. from his command. 

Gay’s pamphlet: The 
Present State of Wit 

(containing interesting 
remarks in regard to 

the Tatler . 

Swift: Conduct of the 
Allies. 


1712. Pope: The Messiah. 
The Rape of the Lock. 
Ambrose Philips: The 
Distressed Mother 
(actedin 1711), 
Black more: Creation. 
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there were seven men and thirty-six women teachers. 

Women teachers were introduced in the high 
school in 1838 and more men were added, but from 
‘his time on the women were in the lead. 

Up to 1828 the girls did not have equal rights 
ith the boys, not even under the Providence public 
--hool system. Certainly in Massachusetts in 1804 
ihe girls were allowed only to go to school six 
i:onths in the year between the hours of 6 and 8 in 
the morning, when the boys were not there, and in 
consequence did not need the room, and from and on 
‘Thursday afternoons, when the boys had a half 
holiday. Therefore, there was not in the beginning 
a very large class of educated women from which to 
draw for teachers. 

It was only in 1828 that women were allowed to 
read publicly in the free libraries, their privileges 
prior to that year being confined to the right to 
draw books and take them away. In that year they 
were also allowed for the first time to appear in 
lveeum lectures. The connection between the edu- 
cation of girls and the woman school teacher was not 
accidental, it was vital. 








GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


PHILIP EMERSON, COBBET SCHOOL, LYNN, MASS. 


A CARD CATLOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Three vears since a company of teachers in the 
vicinity of Boston organized the Teachers’ Geog- 
raphy Club, to secure conference and co-operation 
for the betterment of geographical teaching. One 
object of the work is to make geographical litera- 
ture more easily available to its members. One 
large committee is gradually undertaking the care- 
ful review of all newly issued books of geographic 
value, under the able leadership of Mr. King, of 
Boston. The magazine committee has- existed 
since the first year of the club’s existence, and has 
already published valuable reports in manuscript 
form. It is now proposed to make the committee’s 
field of review include practically the whole of 
periodical literature, and to publish it in the form 
of brief ecard catalogue reviews. It has been ar- 
ranged with the Boston public library that such a 
card catalogue shall be separately placed in their 
files, for the convenience of Boston teachers and 
students. 

It is designed that each review shall not only 
mention the author’s name, the title of the article, 
the magazine where it may be found, and additional 
headings for the card catalogue, as is customary in 
library card catalogues; but shall also give a care- 
'ul estimate of the character and value of each arti- 
cle, and a summary of its contents by topics and 
The following sample of such a review was 
prepared as a sample of the kind of review desired 
by the members participating in the work:— 


BY 


pages, 


Thompson, Ernest Seton. 

The National Zoo at Washington. A study of its ani- 
mals in relation to their natural environment. 
Century Magazine, Vol. 59, No. 5, pp. 649-60. New 
York, March, 1900. 

Suggestive presentation, by a close observer, of char- 
acteristics of American wild animals, emphasizing 
adaptation of structure to life habits. Strong sketches 
of characteristic features and actions of animals (buffalo, 
wolf, antelope). Valuable article on nature study phase 
of geography. 

Diminution of large game animals (649-52). Value of 
preserving animals for study and possible domestication, 
etc, (650-51). Story of National zoo (652-54). Virginia 
deer (655-56). Peacock (656). Antelope (657-60). 

North America, animals. Washington, D. C. 

During the coming year the reviews will be pub- 
ished from time to time in the Journal of Educa- 
tion to more widely distribute benefits arising from 
the club’s work. Besides other phases of commit- 
(ce work, the club conducts lectures, meetings for 
discussion: of phases of geographical teaching, and 
lield meetings for the study of both physiography 
ind industrial life. The special line of thought 
this winter is the geography of the Boston basin. 
The membership is now nearing two hundred, and 
Includes many at a distance from Boston, who co- 
operate in the work of the club, and receive reports 
of its meetings, which include briefs of all addresses 


given before it. The president is Miss Elzabeth F. 
Fisher, of Wellesley College, whose able leadership 
has well deserved the honor of a second term of 
office. Membership in the club is open to teachers 
of geography interested in such united work, but 
it is a requirement that all members should in 
some way share in the work of the club as well as 
in its benefits. 

Chadwick, John White. 

The Town of Leicester, Mass. New England Magazine, 
Vol. 22, No. 3, pp. 349-68. Boston, May, 1900. 

An illustrated article, giving a good idea of the makers 
of the town, which is one of the most prominent on the 
New England upland. Ecclesiastical history is very 
prominent. 

Location and physical features (349-50). Separation 
of Spencer (353). Change in relative value of meadow 
land (353). Ecclesiastical history (356, 8, 9, 60, 1). 
Famous residents (351, 3, 8, 62, 3, 4, 5, 7). Mulberry 
Grove school (359). Academy (359, 61-4). Public li- 
brary (365). Political and military history (365,6). In- 
dustrial history (366). 

Cities. United States, New England. 

Heilprin, Angelo. 

The Gold Sands of Cape Nome. (Illustrated.) Apple- 
tons’ Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 56, No. 6, pp. 
New York, April, 1900. is 

A casual study of Cape Nome and its environment, with 
an account of the auriferous sands, their origin, occur- 
rence, and value. An excellent picture of the Arctic re- 
gion in summer and the life of a new mining town. A 
suggestive article in the study of geographical controls. 

United States, Alaska. United States, mining. 
Bigelow, Frank H. 

The Coming Total Eclipse of the Sun.  (Illustrated.) 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 57, No. 1, 
pp. 1-16. New York, April, 1900. 

A discussion of methods of observation and preparation 
for the same, together with objects to be accomplished by 
the study of a total eclipse. 

Path cf the eclipse (1-8). 
Methods of chservation (11-14). 
eclipses (14-16). 

Maihematical geography. 
Lynde, Francis, 

Cripple Creek. (lIilustrated.) Scribner’s Magazine, 

Voi. 27, No. 5, pp. 601-616. New York, May, 1900. 

An excellent description of this gold mining town and 
the country in the vicinity of Pike’s peak. A suggestive 
study of a mining community. 

Early history of region, the prospectors and cattle men 
(601-7). Description of country (607-10). Rapid de- 
velopment under modern improvements (610-16). 

United States, Colorado. United States, mining. 


Corona study (8-11). 
Past and future total 


Worden, J. Perry. 
Delft and Delft Ware. New England Magazine, Vcl. 
22, No. 2, pp. 181-47. Boston, April, 1900. 

A beautifully illustrated article, preliminary to a book 
on Delft ware. A good historical and industrial presen- 
tation; but little said as to physiographic causes. Useful 
to a teacber making a close study of Holland. 

Name, cause of location, early history, industries, peo- 
ple (131-4). Pilgrims (133). Napoleon claims Delft, etc., 
as alluvium of French rivers (134). Architecture of 
churches, tombs of famous Dutchmen (135-41). Rise, de- 
cay, and revival of art of making Delft pottery (143-7). 

Holland. Cities. Industries, pottery. $ ; 

A Chapter on Norway. New England Magazine, Vol. 
22, No. 2, pp. 233-48. Boston, April, 1900. 


This article, illustrated, and well written by a summer. 


traveler, contains good notes on many points rather than 
thorough treatment of any one. Occasional statement of 
relation of life to environment, (See also Century for 
August, 1899; the Land of the Long Night, a juvenile by 
Du Chaiilu; and a Norwegian Honeymoon, in Dr. Van 
Dyke’s F'isherman’s Luck, for delightful pictures of Nor- 
wegian life.) 

Briefly, the size, population, relief, climate (233). Re- 
cent history, politics, church character (233, 41). Scenery 
(234, 7, 8, 42).. Cause and character of fine roads (235-7). 
Native costumes, cottages, industries (238). Vikings, 
Leif Ericson, emigration to United States (238-41). 
Trondjem (242). Glaciers (242). Lapps (243) 

Norway. 

Tarbell, Ida M. 

The Charm of Paris. (illustrated.) 
zine, Vol. 27, No. 4, pp. 387-404. 
1900. 

An iuteresting account of the remodeling of Paris dur- 

ing the past fifty years. Excellent picture of French 


Scribner’s Maga- 
New York, April, 


life. Useful in study of cities. 
Sources of the charms of Paris (387-9, 395-7). Plan of 
Paris (390). Making over of the city (392-5), The tem- 


perament of the Parisians (399-404), 
France, Cities, 


Rice, George D. 
lloilo, Panay, Philippine Islands. Overland Monthly, 
Vol. 35, No. 209, pp. 445-9. May, 1900. 

A description of the present condition of people and 
country. No illustrations. 

Streets, sidewalks, houses (445). Stores, interesting 
account of scarcity of many common articles (445-6). 
Traits of people and children (44%). Present condition 
of island,—government, prisons, churches (446, 7). 
Effect of insurgents and ladrones on the large cities 
(447-8). 

Philippine Islands. 


Cunningham, C. Conyngham. 
- Guadalupe, the Sacred City. Overland Monthly, Vol. 
25, No, 210, pp. 483-91. San Francisco, June, 1900. 

Legend of founding (483, 4). Pilgrimages to Holy City 
(484, 5). Descriptions of temple, holy dance, cemetery 
(485-9). Short sketch of home life of the people (490). 

North America, Mexico. Religion. 

Sturgis, Dinah. 
Fine Rugs. (Illustrated.) Overland Monthly, Vol. 36, 
No. 211, pp. 71-9. San Francisco, July, 1900. 

An account of rug-making in the Orient, describing 
ancient rugs and their origingl use, the evolution of the 
industry, and its present state in Eastern countries, the 
classification, texture, and designs of rugs. © 

The industry in America (78). Reference to-‘‘Oriental 
Carpets,” published by Austrian Commercial Museum. 

Asia, Turkey. Asia, Persia. Textiles. 


White, Douglas. 
Robinson Crusoe’s Island. Overland Monthly, Vol. 36, 
No. 212, pp. 161-9. San Francisco, August, 1900. 

“A few facts about this well-known island’s past and 
a description of its condition to-day, secured during a 
call made at Juan Fernandez by U. S. 8. Hartford.” 

Location, formation, soil (161). History, size (162). 
Scenery (163). Alexander Selkirk (163, 4). Earthquake 
(166). Present canning establishment (169). 

South America, Chili. Juan Fernandez. 


McCrackin, Josephine Clifford. 
About the Big Basin. Overland Monthly, Vol. 36, No. 
212, pp. 135-9. San Francisco, August, 1900. 
Good illustrations. Written more as a plea to save the 
redwoods than from a geographical standpoint. 
Limits, scenery, rainfall dependent on forests, size of 
trees (137, 9). 


United States, California. United States vegetation. 


Allis, S. 
As Seen in a Logging Camp. Overland Monthly, Vol. 


36, No. 213, pp. 195-208. San Francisco, September, 


1900. 
Well-illustrated articles descriptive of logging in the 


Puget Sound region. 

Forests (195). Portable houses (196). Sled-teams, 
method of hauling logs (197). How trees are removed 
(199). Road making (200). Use of donkey-engine 
(201-2). The camps (204-6). 


United States, Washington. United States, lumbering. 


Miller, Joaquin. 

Sermons in Bones. 

Vol. 49, No. 6, pp. 619-21. 
And in Vol. 50, No. 1, pp. 
1900. 

Interesting article relating to bones of great beasts in 
the Klondike region: inferences as to geological changes 
which have taken place. In May number conclusions as 
to former tropical conditions, flood and sudden freezing. 


North America, Alaska. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
New York, April, 1900. 
22-24. New York, May, 


er et 


De Lantreppe, Albert. 
“Our Samoan Station. The Island of Tutuila, the lat- 


est acquisition of the United States in the Pacific.” 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Vol. 50, No. 3, pp. 
244-53. New York, July, 1900. 

Some description of geographical features and charac- 
teristics of the people, but no emphasis on the relation 
between the land and its inhabitants. 

Coast (246). Vegetation (247). Crater lake (252). 

Samoa. United States, colonial possessions. 


Donaldson, Gertrude E. 

Icebergs. Pearson’s Magazine, 

171-6. August, 1900. 

Popular illustrated description of various types of ice- 
bergs, methods of formation, and transportation. Causa- 
tion sufficiently emphasized to make article valuable and 
interesting to young pupils. 

Icebergs as carriers (172). Chief source (173). Effect 
on commerce (176). Vast effects of small, slow-working 
causes (176). 

Icebergs. 


Vol. 10, No. 56, pp. 





The future battles against this country’s greatest 
enemy, vulgarity, will be fought largely with the 
weapons which the drawing teachers supply to the 
masses,—Professor Hugo Munsterberg, Harvard, 
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The next important national meeting will be the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Chicago, February 26-28, 1901. Dr. L. D. Hervey, 
of Wisconsin, president. 





All parties interested in the nomination of eight 
men and women for the school board of Boston are 
seeking a high class of men and women for their 
tickets. Not in ten years has there been so clean 
and representative a set of nominees 411 through, by 
all parties, as this year, which is one eminently sat- 
isfactory result of the uncomfortable months that 
have passed. 


The first meeting of the Boston Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund Association is now well organized, 
with the following as the board of trustees: Edwin P. 
Seaver, superintendent, William J. Gallivan, Willard 
S. Allen, Charles L. Burrill, Edward C. Baldwin of 
the school board, George W. Hall, Martha F. 
Wright, Alfred Bunker, Margaret Wise, Joshua M. 
Dill, Celia A. Scrivner of the teachers’ corps. 
Already 1,206 of the Boston teachers are in the as- 
sociation, which is the fruitage of the bill passed by 
the legislature last winter. 








THE AMERICAN MUSIC SERIES 

Richardson & Smith of New York, the publishers 
of the American Music Series, call our attention to 
the fact that some of the selections reprinted in the 
Journal two weeks since from a leading Boston 
daily were taken from a former edition of the books, 
an edition issued before they were owned by Rich- 
ardson, Smith, & Co., and that they were not in the 
form that we printed them in the books presented 
to or selected by the Boston school board. They 
assure us farther that no representative of the house 
was in any way, directly or indirectly, concerned in 


combinations inimical to Mr. Seaver, Mr. Martin. 


or Miss Arnold in the recent controversies. These 
statements are most gladly published by us, as the 
public had come to attribute to the house some 
things not. pleasing to the citizens generally. Inde- 
pendent inyestigations also led to the conviction 


that prejudices are the result of suspicion rather 
than evidence. 








EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 


Boston has never been more enthusiastic over any 
educational visitor than over Edward Howard 
triggs, who is giving the course of Twentieth Cen- 
tury lectures in Lorimer hall, and to whom the 
Twentieth Century Club gave a reception at the new 
club rooms on November 17. His lectures are at- 
tended almost exclusively by teachers and their 
friends, and the company is as large and as repre- 
sentative, educationally, as any audience called to- 
gether. It is less than two years since Mr. Griggs 
began his career as a lecturer, and his success is 
greater than that of any man who has not had a 
spectacular experience that makes people anxious to 
see him because of what he has done. Mr. Griggs’ 


. attraction, aside from an interesting personality, is 


what he has to say upon great themes. He is a 
graduate of the University of Indiana, was a pro- 
fessor in Leland Stanford, Jr., University for some 
time, and has spent a year, on two different occa- 
sions, in study abroad. 





RAND & MceNALLY. 


No recent educational departure has attracted 
more attention or signified more than the assurance 
that the schoolbook department of Rand & Mc- 
Nally’s great publishing house is upon a strictly pro- 
fessional basis. The chief educational contest of 
the day is between commercialism and professional- 
ism, which is nowhere more vital than in the case of 
schoolbook publishing, and nothing has more clearly 
demonstrated the trend to professionalism than the 
placing of the entire educational department of 
Rand & McNally in the hands of Chauncey F. New- 
kirk and his choice of E. 0. Grover as editor-in-chief 
of the department. No man in the schoolbook busi- 
ness is better or more favorably known than Mr. 
Newkirk, who was the Western manager of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. for many years. No publishing 
‘house has a more distinctively literary and profes- 
sional tone than that of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
and no representative of any house has been more 
clean cut in professional ideals and methods than 
Mr. Newkirk. No publishers that were not seeking 
the highest and the best in professional lines would 
have turned to him as a leader. 

The first important act of Mr. Newkirk is the 
choice of FE. O. Grover as editor-in-chief of the edu- 
cational works of the house. Although a young 
man, but six years away from his studies, Mr. Grover 
is one of the most talented, best equipped, and most 
promising of the book men. He graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1893, studied in Europe two years, 
was one of the representatives of Ginn & Co. in Chi- 
cago from 1895 to the spring of 1900, and has been 
for six months editor’s assistant in the home office 
of Ginn & Co. Every tendency to professional 
ideals in publishing is a blessing to the cause of edu- 
cation, and the choice of Mr. Newkirk and Mr. 
Grover is as definite an indication of this tendency 
as has appeared of late. 








CHICAGO PENSIONERS. 


One of the most important features of the profes- 
sional life of the day is in connection with the vari- 
ous plans for pensioning teachers. The Journal 
will present from time to time the figures in con- 
nection with these efforts. In Chicago a report has 
been secured from 116 annuitants, all of whom re- 
tired voluntarily, thirty-seven went out from forty 
to forty-five, sixteen from forty-five to fifty, twenty- 
four from fifty to fifty-five, sixteen from fifty-five to 
sixty, fourteen from sixty to sixty-five, five from 
sixty-five on. 

As to salaries at the time of retirement. eighty- 
eight were receiving less than $1,000, twelve received 
between $1,000 and $1,200, thus showing that 100 
out of 115 were grade teachers; three between $1,200 
and $1,500, seven between $1,500 and $2,000, eight 
hetween $2,000 and $2,500: two were drawing more 
than $2,500. 

As to years of service in Chicago schools: Nine- 
teen women served twenty or twenty-one years, six- 


teen women less than twenty years, seventy-two 
women more than twenty years, three men twenty- 
five years, three men less and three men more than 
twenty-five years. 








A GREAT COLLEGE YEAR. 


This will be the greatest college year that the 
United States or any other country has ever known. 
The Saturday Evening Post has taken some trouble 
to collect the returns from the different institutions 
of the country, and there is scarcely an exception to 
the report of an unprecedented increase in the 
number of students. This affects not only the 
Universities, so called, but all the colleges of every 
class and size throughout the Union. 

The collegiate institutions of the country, some 
four hundred in all, have’a combined attendance of 
between one and two hundred thousand, and the total 
is not far from the two-hundred-thousand mark. 

During and after all periods of prosperity the 
private schools and the colleges secure an increased 
membership, for the evident reason that people are 
better prepared to pay for the instruction of their 
children. That the figures have this year gone far 
beyond anything ever before known is, of course, 
largely accounted for by the increase in population; 
but, while allowing fully for all that, it is still true 
that the number has greatly exceeded any former 
proportion in the population statistics of the 
country. 








THE SCHOLARSHIP OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


In the nature of the case, the normal schools must 
expect to be the target of would-be fame winners in 
magazine and platform criticism. It requires little 
brains, courage, scholarship, and literary ability to 
write a readable article with fault-finding frills. 
The schoolmaster was for years the favorite target, 
then he had to be abandoned for the schoolma’am, 
now the American public will not tolerate any cari- 
cature of the man or woman teacher. What, then, 
can a man do who wishes fame as a brilliant growler. 
Should he write on politics, no one would publish or 
read, for in that line -one must have a reputation, 
and in economics and sociology he must know some- 
thing of the conditions he criticises. There is but 
one field remaining, the normal school, the training 
school for teachers, about which the critic need 
know nothing. 

It is an interesting fact that from the days of 
Horace Mann to the present a vigorous, ridiculous 
attack on the normal school means a multiplication 
of, and largely-increased attendance upon, these pro- 
fessional institutions, so that those slurs are always 
welcome, especially as they give excuse for a re-- 
statement of the truth regarding them. 

The latest attack is upon the scholarship of the 
instructors and of the graduates. Two facts are in- 
teresting in this connection. No new instructors 
are employed whose scholarship is not adequate. 
The normal school at Oshkosh, Wis., is probably far 
above the average, but it indicates the universal 
tendency. There are thirty-two in the teaching 
force. Of these, fourteen came from the Central 
states, nine from New York, seven from Massachu- 
setts, one from Pennsylvania, and one from Canada; 
four are graduates of the University of Michigan, 
two each of Chicago, Harvard, and Vassar, one each 
of Williams, Clark, Cornell, Wisconsin, New Bruns- 
wick, Indiana, and Towa Universities, and of Woors- 
ter, Alleghany, Elmira, and Mount Holyoke college, 
and Pratt Institute. Of the remaining ten, seven 
graduated from normal schools other than Oshkosh. 
Of the thirty-two, only three are from that school 
without subsequent college training. Where is 
there a college with a better showing than that? 
Speak up, ye critics. 

Another important and interesting fact. Such is 
the scholarly reputation of some of the normal 
schools that even peerless and conservative Harvard 
will now give full credit for several courses in a few 
of the leading normal schools. There is no higher 
test of the scholarly. work of a normal school than 
this. Not all normal schoools are on the level with 
the best, but the state normal schools come as near 
measuring up to the best as the colleges of the land 
do to measuring up to Harvard and Yale. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. | 


President McKinley has invited his entire cabinet 
io remain with him through his second administra- 
ition. Such an invitation is without precedent; for 
. President entering upon his second term has always 
found it desirable to rearrange his official household, 
and to eliminate some at least of his advisers. It 
illustrates the President’s faculty for getting on 
with men, which is one of the chief secrets of his 
success, that he should wish to retain the entire 
vroup who have been with him in this administra- 
tion. The pressure of private interests will prob- 
ably compel Attorney-General Griggs and possibly 
one or two others to relinquish their duties in the 
cabinet, but the other officers are likely to remain, 
ithe President’s desire that they should do so being 
as flattering to them as it is creditable to him. As 
1 whole, it is a strong cabinet. 

. . * 

The presidential election has been followed, 
naturally enough, by a discussion of plans for a re- 
organization of the Democratic party. No definite 
step has yet been taken in that direction, but it is 
likely that something will be done at no distant day. 
Success might have cemented the incongruous ele- 
ments which have acted together of late years as the 
Democratic party, but failure is fatal to the com- 
bination. Nothing could be more incredible than 
that a great party should go a third time to defeat 
under such leadership, with principles which had 
been twice condemned by the overwhelming vote of 
the people. It is probable that, long before another 
national election takes place, free-silver will be rele- 
gated to the limbo of dead issues, the gold Demo- 
erats will he back in their partv, with some share in 
its leadership, and the next Presidential campaign 
will be fought out on issues quite different from 
those which have been uppermost in the last two. 

a * * 

Tt is possible now to forecast with tolerable accu- 
racy the composition of the next congress. The 
house of representatives will have a Republican 
majority of forty-seven or forty-nine over the 
Democrats and Populists. In the present house the 
Republican majority is but thirteen. In the senate, 
also, the Republicans will probably gain somewhat, 
thouch no one who remembers recent legislative 
deadlocks would predict with assurance what may 
hannen in legislatures like those of Delaware and 
Nebraska, each of which has two senators to elect. 
Tt seems likely that the Renublicans will gain two 
seats in Delaware, one in Nebraska, and one each in 
South Dakota and Utah: and that the Democrats 
will gain one each in Colorado, Tdaho, and Montana. 
In that case, the Republicans : will have fifty-five 
senators, a majority of twenty over the combined 
opposition. 

* & * 

A unique feature of the recent election was that 
for the first time colonial delegates to congress were 
chosen. In Hawaii, a delegate, with all the func- 
tions of a territorial delegate, was chosen; in Porto 
Rico, the representative elected bears the title of 
“commissioner.” The last steamer news from 
Hawaii was just prior to the election. The cam- 
paign has been an exciting one, with three political 
parties in the field. In Porto Rico, for some reason 
which is not quite clear, one of the parties, the 
Federals. withdrew before the balloting, and only a 
handful of them went to the polls. The result was 
the choice of a Republican commissioner by a vote 
which was nearly unanimous, and the election of a 
solidly Republican house of delegates. 

* * = 

General MacArthur, who is the commander of the 
United States forces in the Philippines and military 
covernor of the islands, has made a report of the 
past year’s operations, which does not give a very 
encouraging view of the prospect. During the year 
the insurgents have abandoned their formal 
organization and have pursued a guerilla warfare, 
Which has compelled the garrisoning of more than 
four hundred stations, and has led to a great deal of 
desultory fighting, which, while it has not entailed 
heavy losses, has strained the endurance and disci- 
pline of the troops. General MacArthur reports 
that these guerilla operations are formidable chiefly 


because they have the support of the population, 

among whom the insurgents lose themselves as 

“pacificos” after their raids. He gives it as his 

judgment that it will be necessary to mantain a con- 

siderable military and naval force for years to come. 
* * * 

This report serves to emphasize the importance of 
the question of army reorganization, which will be 
one of the first matters to engage the attention of 
congress at the approaching session. The army of 
the: United States consists at present of about 
100,000 men, two-thirds of whom are in the Philip- 
pines. Under the existing law, if there were no 
further legislation, all the Philippine volunteer 
regiments would have to be disbanded before the 
first of July, and the old regular regiments would be 
stripped of more than half their men, the effect 
being to reduce the whole army to the mere skeleton 
of 27,000 men, of which it was composed prior to 
the war with Spain. Already preparations are in 
progress in the Philippines for sending home the 
regiments, in order that they may be disbanded 
within the required time. But the United States 
cannot withdraw these troops from the islands with- 
out permitting them to relapse into anarchy; and 
congress will have to act promptly and energetically 
to avert serious trouble. 

* * * 

‘The so-called “Spanish-American congress” began 
its sessions at Madrid on the tenth, and was to sit 
for ten days. It is composed of delegates from the 
various Latin-American republics, and has been 
welcomed with almost effusive cordiality at the 
Spanish capital, where the session of the Cortes was 
postponed, in order that it might not conflict with 
it. Ostensibly, the purpose of the congress is to 
promote better trade relations, to devise measures 
for arbitrating ‘disputes, to establish Spanish 
American banks, to harmonize the existing legal 
codes, and in various other ways to strengthen the 
ties of friendship and commerce between the Spanish- 
American republics and the mother country. But 
the deliberations of the congress show that political 
purposes also are in view; and speeches have been 
made denouncing the peace treaty between the 
United States and Spain, and urging the republics 
to common lines of action, which show that some at 
least of the promoters of the movement are inspired 
by distrust of the United States. 

* 1 x 

By a singular coincidence, there died in New 
York on the same day,—November 12,—two men 
who had been among the most conspicuous of 
American financiers, and had made or lost fortunes 
with surprising suddenness,—Marcus Daly, the 
Montana copper mine operator, and Henry Villard, 
who exploited the Northern Pacific and other rail- 
road enterprises. Both were aliens by birth, Daly 
of Irish blood, and Villard of German, his real 
name having been Heinrich Hilgard. Daly had 
not a penny in his pocket when he landed at San 
Francisco, a lad of thirteen, and Villard was not 
much better off, though he had good family connec- 
tions. Fach in his way had a genius for money 
getting, and neither was over scrupulous as to the 
means which he used for his advancement. Neither 
was an old man when he died. Villard had not been 
active of late years in speculative matters; but Daly 
was a power to the last in mining. interests and in 
Montana politics. 
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President O’Brien has suggested to the trustees of the 
New York public library a plan by which that associa- 
tion can co-operate with the board of education in sup- 
plying the public with reading matter. It is that the 
Library Association should use schoolhouses in various 
neighberhcods where libraries are needed, as branch 
circulating libraries of the Astor, Tilden, and Lenox 
foundations. Under this plan the educational depart- 
ment would furnish library quarters and the necessary 
librariane to circulate the books after delivery to the 
schools. 

The proposed system is an outgrowth of the school 
library plans which have been under discussion for some 
time in the board of education. The first idea was to 
establish circulating libraries in various school buildings, 
either independently or in connection with such free cir- 
culating libraries as would supply books, This latest 


5 
proposition, however, is an improvement on that, as it 
would give a maximum of efficiency at a minimum of 
cost. 

Fresident O’Brien says: “If this plan is adopted, as I 
think it will be, we shall be able to form the best 
equipved circulating library in the world at a minimumof 
expenditure. I feel every confidence that citizens such 
as Risbop Potter, Mr. Green, and the other trustees who 
have shown such an interest in the past in the moral and 
inte}lectual welfare of the people will enter heartily into 
the great work. If they do, the problem is solved, and 
New Yerk can give her residents an opportunity for self- 
education, and consequently elevation in citizenship. I 
see every reason why school buildings should be used for 
libraries, instead of only four or five hours a day. The 
buildings belong to the people. Their money pays for 
them. I hold that the man in the tenement is as much 
a tax-payer as the one in a brownstone front. That the 
masses make use of these privileges, if granted, is shown 
by the attendance of 534,000 at last season’s free lec- 
tures.” 

R. C. Metcalf of Boston read a paper on “English in 
the Elementary Schools” at the November meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Class Problems November 17. 

The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and vi- 
cinity celebrated its 100th regular meeting by a special 
programme at the Wadleigh high school and a dinner at 
the Hotel St. Denis on November 10. Among the 
Speakers at the last-named function were President Low 
of Columbia; Dean Ashley of the university; Dean 
White ct Cornell; Commissioner Burlingham of the New 
York beard, who called attention to the dangers of over- 
suj#1vision; and Dr. Ray Greene Huling of Cambridge, 
who said in part: “In 1884 the high school men of Bos- 
ton tried to interest the colleges of New England in joint 
conference of the colleges and secondary schools. Com- 
munications to all the colleges brought only two replies, 
one non-commital, one heartily in favor. But we kept 
at it until we succeeded in perfecting an organization 
that has grown stronger and stronger each year, We 
have found that all of us—college professors and high 
school teachers—have the same aims. From a stuited 
morning meeting we have grown to an organization with 
morning, afternoon, and evening sessions on the same 
day, with luncheons, addresses, committee work, and 
ger.ecral discussions carried on in fairness and good fel- 
lowsLip. As we of the high schools and those of the 
colleges have been helped by this union, so ought now 
the high and grammar schools come together. The high 
schouls and the grammar schools are too far apart. Try 
to get together. You need it. They need it. The lack 
of understanding between us is causing an educational 
waste that is one of the greatest abuses of our time.” 

The result of the election for officers at the annual 
meetiug of the Teachers’ Association, borough of Queens, 
is as follows: President, Matthew D. Quinn; first vice- 
president, Josephine M. Lawlor; second vice-president, 
Monica Ryan; recording secretary, W. H. Carr; corre- 
sponcing secretary, Kate E. Rooney; treasurer, Robert 
G. Patrie. 

Commissioner Vernon M. Davis has accepted the presi- 
dency of the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Crue!ty to Children, and will take office on January 1 
next. It is hoped by the teachers that the assumption of 
these new duties will not compel Mr. Davis to give up his 
work in the school board. He is too valuable a man to 
lose, 

The contract for building the Commercial high school 
in Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, near Am- 
sterdam avenue, has been awarded to P. J. Brennan, the 
price being $302,640. 

Over 200 members of the Thomas Hunter Association 
of grammar school No. 35 celebrated their fourth annual 
reunion on November 17 with a banquet at the Hotel 
Savoy. Thomas Hunter was principal of the old scaool 
for twenty years, leaving that position to become presi- 
dent of the Normal College. What Arnold was to Rugby 
is Hunter to his schools, and these meetings are a tribute 
to the man whom all his scholars love. 

The first speaker of the evening was the Count de 
Lafayctte, grandson of General Lafayette. He was re- 
ceived with the singing of the “Marseillaise’ amid great 
enthusiesm. When he spoke he dwelt on. the patriotism 
which he said he had found the principal topic taught in 
Awerican schools. In many countries throughout the 
world, he said, he had studied schools, and in all of them 


patrictism was taught. But the love for the flag which 
he fourd was taught in our own schools was something 
that astounded him. 

Mr. Hunter followed. He was cheered to the echwu. ils 
teld his “boys” how proud he was of them all, and dwelt 
on the success which many of them had attained, many 
as judges, others at the bar, some in the pulpit, and 
others in the many walks of life open to men of action, 
brains, and resources. He thanked them for their ova- 
tion, and said it was a call to him from days happy and 
far behind. 

At the business meeting Charles Putzel was re-elected 
president and Edward H. Warker a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, 
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[Continued from page 325.) COUNTING. adding the 3s, 4s, 5s, ete. Here are all the combina- ( 
— tions ever to be used in addition. 
in the schoolroom. These should be followed by BY A. E. WINSHIP. . | ¢ 
transactions imagined by the children. Much prac- — AMERICAN CITIES. 
tice should then be given from memoranda fur- Much is said of late of counting, not the old- ; 
nished by the teacher. time 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 counting, but the more extended BY WALTER WELLMAN. | 
2. The memorandum book may be kept in all counting forward and backward as far as 9s, at Here are the important cities of a half-century ago, 
grades above the fifth, the children recording mate- to 144, beginning with 1, then 2, ete. There is and their percentage of gains between 1850 and 1900:— ; 
rial received and returned. danger of overdoing this, as we overdo nearly every- Taek oPulation=— Gain, : 
3. The school supplies and the work connected thing. : RAGES idivsi ie Cis 29,963 1,698,473 5,569 P 
with the housekeeping of the schoolroom will fur- Counting is of two kinds, the rhythmic and the Beesiand i parks, 4.6 coke pai 17,034 $81,768 2,141 N 
nish material for bookkeeping. adding, or conscious, counting. < se gad nee tee aes sas det ans : 
4. Seeure accuracy, neatness, and completeness. Rhythmic counting should be utilized in even gan Francisco .............. 34,766 342,782 "886 c 
5. Encourage each pupil to open and keep an numbers to 100 forward and backward; odd num- magg 2 au a ne Sich knee 8b med ope oraiay 733 Ss 
account of his own money transactions. bers: 3, 6, 9—36; 4, 8, 12—48; 6, 12, 18—72; 7, 14, Giiemtaes..... hoskc cee ee 17.882 125,560 a : 
PART Il AS ELECTIVE WORK (High School).  21—84; 8, 16, 24-96; 9, 18, 27-108; 12, 24, 36— Washington wikis oxeech oth 40,001 278,718 596 r 
. ; ; f ; ; dl nv question. edit a, RE, CO LECCE ; 118,421 596 A 
1. Object. The object is to furnish a thorough be this there can a y bea y if bi SE nsi'ts Cises shee 46,601 321,616 590 H 
training for a business carest. Rhythmic counting, so far as to get all combina- New York .................. 515,547 3,437,219 567 S 
— snwed as it is with com- tions, may be advisable also. New York and Brooklyn..... 612,385 3,437,219 461 di 
The demand of the age, tinged as 1t Is wi (1) 1-4-7-10 RINE 2h oc Sts dene acne 21,262 129,896 517 N 
mercialism, must be met by the high school. Its (2) 2-5-8-11 toner sedi ibbe Neneh Ook we ge pepe 506 1, 
; ercial course must be hey agg , : ; New Haven ....-....s0..00. q , 429 N 
graduates from the “i ie nie hs: tea, It will be readily seen that this covers all possible Syracuse .........+-.++++s04 22,271 108,374 388 T 
equipped with the trained minds essential to s binati £3. In (1) f 10-21 it is 13.16, Louisville ............-0.. 0. 43,194 204,731 374 p 
cess in a business life in these days of sharp com- CO™Mbmations Of ¥. An Om SSPE) MOMOMNR Si... ss ssidnooksdn’ 36,403 162,435 346 \ 
yO . . d ; 19, which is 3, 6, 9 over again; from 21-30 it is the Providence ................. 41,513 175,597  _ 329 \ 
petition, and they must also be prepare to mee ~ ) : aot ing 881 560°809 . 
be = } 1-4-7 over again. In (2) from 11-20 is 1-4-7 over eh sector hesees'n es Sasvas , , 09 i, 
people of their own and other professions on equa wl kg Philadelphia ............++«. 340,045 1,293,697 280 H 
intellectual grounds. The result of the course is “Sall., 50 that there is only a repetition of known Utica ....................... 17,565 56,383 222 C; 
ae t ea combinations above that. EE EAR GORE DHA oS 27,570 85,059 208 W 
not to make a bookkeeper, or a he enograpner, 3) 1-5 3 21 I «i's creas s cake 169,054 508,957 201 R 
banker, or a railroad man, or an insurance agent, or (3) 1-5-9-13-17-21. } p RASS a Reena iri 2 #8e 33,383 94,969 185 Bi 
a wholesale or retail merchant, but the person will (4) 2-6-10. ‘ Pe aaay aw wan rete ee eee eeeeeens  erlgna gt rn SI 
be educated so that he will be a valuable employee (5) 3-7-11. si die vi Portland, Me................ 20,815 50,145 141 # 
in almost any line of business. He will be able to Here again above 21 it is repetition, so above 10 ‘Troy .............seccceeeeee 28,785 60,651 111 
uickly master the details of the particular commer- nd above 11. Albany ......+-+++. ‘eeneeeens 50,763 94,151 85 
a A ie al (6) 1-6-11 POE Ge 42,895 55,807 30 
cial employment upon which he may a) ») 9.7 E The changes of relative rank in the population of 
trained mind will quickly grasp the essentials, and (7) 2-7-12. American cities during the last fifty years are shown in P 
will even invent new ideas; and he will elevate the (8) 3-8-13. the following table: — 
business along sound philosophical and progressive (9) 4-9-14. —_ arn wii Rank in ” 
a Oe ee SMM iss See ARO aot | Bil ge Tye TIEN Mea Sm is 
lines. (10) 1-7-13-19-25-31. g < GMAAMNNIA 32... )ccid. dew sco teh cave taea ees 3 
2. Relation to the other Courses. It should be (11) 2-8-14-20. 9 ER ok chws Ka DaeAS Spee chidivabepidc eal 6 
on ane ualityv with the other courses as to length (12) 3-9-15-21. 4 ES ink bie te bien 5d éhs ot Wek wick Chad keke 62 5 
q . ; : : 9 5 ee AIC os icc ab oe doe ches beh dek idee aes 12 Dt 
and breadth, and also, so far as possible, intensity; (13) 4-10-16-22-28-34-40, ©. GIES: ohivate casa ti ts cxsdibcauchdedavin'.< 10 
because (14) 5-11-17-23-29-35-41. a ere ae eee ii 
- . . a. pee OO be aie Fe el. OL. Be ete Oe oo tae eee eee aa: a ‘ 
(1) Statisties show that public interest in this de- _(15) 1-8-15-22-29-36-43-50. ge cts Ree i iti > nr gabe 40 
partment is increasing. (16) -2+9-16-23-30. WONT 8 <nsin 2 ibd acibdesdnbnsamemane<tnates 11 17 
(2) A large majority of those entering the high (17) 3-10-17-24-31-38-45-52. oa ro ape He ttneceereescecseeseeeesraaasseracsecs = 
school go no farther after completing their high = (18) 4-11-18-25-32-39-46-53. 18? MER -wycan s 20g dent ae Sirasre: 8 
school course. (19) 5-12-19-26-33-40. 14° BROWMORAD cio 0kea nage ratead ss bbs Vangie cabin 20 
(3) It is the duty of education to lift all pupils as (20) §-13-20. os freee ta bee 90 8 e Cae reo vosetadtdesasoubene ve 18: 
high as possible. (21) 1-9-17-25-33-41-49-5 7-65-73. 19. ;\ MMMMMIMIMY cian goinpAcennaet Soteeummus ites ait. 4 
(4) Commercial life needs the elevating power (22) 2-10-18-26-34-42-50. 18 BR PRNNOD na eins sev s Sore ad le ntsskcvwie che 9 
which would come from more highly educated busi-- (23) 3-11-19-27-35-43-51. 4 pl Ae Es 49ND CERES HOSE SEE Tn © OED BOR 39 
. 2 OD ain obec tad hid ew klehapodbledo dsp phe bagee ht 2 
ness men. (24) 4-] 2-20-28-36-44-52-60. 21 Troy Terrrrrerrreerrrr re fe eee ee ee ee ee ee 62 18: 
(5) It is unwise to have “snap” courses in the (25) 5-13-21-29-37-45-53-61-69-77-85-93. 22 FROME. oS vo cgcnccngabhapewsboeds beemeweet es 46 
high school, (26) 6-14-22-30-38-46-54-62-70. ~ pi evr srl aN RAND OP SLA SOREL re 4 
3. Scope. The course should include:— (27) 7-15-23-31-39-47-55-63-71-79-87-95. Te oa erie ba bac cha Ad hah es eae 13 
Language—English; German or Spanish. [ am not at all sure that it is worth while to learn te pan at og lh AT ed ond. 4 SiON IgM ONY a 18: 
Science—Physics, Chemistry or Biology; Com- all of these rhythmically, Dut I ome eine thet 2b in: 9, > Chadelaee/. 4... ; ccc teorals. cic. eos ia 
mercial Geography; Physiology. — worth while to count these all, even if it is done by The story of the upbuilding of American cities is one 18% 
Mathematics—Geometry; Algebra; Commercial 2 184 
Arithmetic and Rapid Calculation; Bookkeeping ——_—___——— = — bint . 1s ; a . 
Special  Subjects—Penmanship; Commercial GPLE OSL LOPLI YV Y/Y VY & O/Y/O/@ SPALL VW/YeA a 
Spelling: Civics; Commercial Law; Political Econ- [< © 
spy Mau of Cnmaare, Toaspportations renee, STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS e . 
etc.; Business Suecess, including the qualities of a FC @ = 


good business man, the essentials of success, and 


, 2) \ f on \. l@ 
biographies of successful business men; history of [@ Bro Wil S Series of Gramm LATS © 186 
the important inventions, including the lives of the © @ 
inventors; the United States as a Commercial Power; fe PURE CLASSICAL TEA CHING | 
Practical Business. 


| k 
Note. Stenography and Typewriting. Aceord- : Brown’s First Lines Brown’s Institutes K _ 





ing to the true function of the high school, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting have no place in its cur- [> A PERSON may learn to express his thoughts in speaking or writing by direction only ; but 
riculum. After the first preliminary knowledge of he must also learn the definitions and rules of grammar and thei r application |¢ 
the theory and manipulation is acquired, they be- Ne ae b g - = — pete 19n 
come “learning a trade,” and any parent may, with S i ne desires to be correct and to know the reason why one form of expression is better |¢ | 

equal justice, demand that his son learn school [5 


than another. | 

; : . 
teaching, or watch-making, or pharmacy. : The above books constitute a complete course upon this subject. The pupil is taught |\ 189 

| . 

| 

| 








oe rena .0)| the science of grammar in a simple, classical manner ; also its practical application, together 


To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, »| with construction and composition work. 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honor; | obtained, enabling students to pass examinations in the English language creditably. ‘ 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 4 
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Wherever these text-books are used, the best results in grammar and composition are 
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of the most remarkable phases of the development of the 
continent. A century ago the largest city in the United 
States was Philadelphia, with a population of only 69,000, 
All the cities and towns in the country together had at 
that time less than 306,000 population. 

Chicago now contains a greater population than all the 
cities of the United States contained in 1840, and New 
York now has a greater population than all the cities to- 
gether had in 1850. One hundred years ago these were 
the “great American cities’’:— 


Philadelphia ws.sseceeees Phe We Pines Wo orieec eens cn ee 
New YOrK dic bite o% +> > ee 606 6'e ccm os wee cegeceeemees 60,489 
Bal timQU@ pated wseere bur So;iead CR GA ks eke eidies vcs ~...26,514 
Bos tOl: ee eeeeaie aes oe a Oe aah » Owkiie ode oss ocala 24,937 
Cha rlestogipiibcaures ap 0 Mwaeie Pie's dive ab na vd's a Cues 18,924 
Salem, ERM Ssickte bchoe d Beds bo ba. ddace os SE A 9,457 
Pro viG@QeQeh bis Sirk k Sil atn w0s Code cd Ebekals « ceed wen 7,614 
Nc rfolk cae Paso BS Se 4e he Ob wen 50:00 od es 0 08% 6B 6,926 
2ich MOE, MS eset ab tee le hae Pek chile sidan cmumets 5,537 
AlDADY . <ibn eee sls wb hip kde etmble ss 5 sh pve. 'b tase 5,349 
Hartford, COMM, «snsecccsd. Wed wd aad bReces Dhak eee 0 5,347 
SavanDQhy SN cdidbaghlc ss veeetiince cease bpyece’s sicie Se 5,166 
Troy, Nisei tn sds Sw bare cake oes Hiketa ard ov ancteay 4,926 
New Bedford, Mass........... eS Re ast 4,361 
LAN CAst@R era Tee Rie Vhs sc bie R woe Ce cobs bie’et den 4,292 
New Ha Vay. eustewieas > tase icons svubeceebtihckealobe 4,049 
Tau NOM eee Bink Ghia acces WN w acd ce Ke aededinnn oa eS 8,860 
Portland, pie MMM Rate 9) das a d:c'mobbi SPadelniae see er cke 3,704 
Water Digeai eneniise Fb bie + do. & eed de 0 owes bee ae coe eee 3,256 
Wash in @Reii aes Maris) 3 ys a's o4sm om ooein digik Sel beakele'e B's dees 3,210 
Lynn, MEQRO: aaeetcirs isc be <a one bh's oe W abbee ssc eens 2,837 
Haverh ih: BRAS eas « 5.0 ceed deh ahd tue owbes oak 2,730 
Cam brid@@ ped hs 4 5-645 bb db by 40.0) berks ci veto 2,453 
Worcestel,:: Seah Gah hoe ow beeen sot bwas bar woiia * 5k 
Reading, : Bas Ape ahs wine « sis coke ch-slecowa'at co Utes 2,386 
Brook ly th, Peale ac Hath cals ocak mus Gh Bee bose a eho 2,378 
Springfield, sR eei< ikea til oe de dd wae Kiko Fo bhe ce 2,312 
Pitts bur@)« Pesach claeiasah a od wade Wieeaihan vs bee bos 1,565 
Harriebutg, FRcs <vedec es cies 4nd Cet waaccevhicae 1,472 


—Chicago Times-Herald. 








POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY CELIA F. OSGOOD PATTERSON. 





During Revolution—Tories, siding with king: 
sympathizing with Revolutionists. 

1787 to 1789—Federalists, those who approved constitu- 
tion; Anti-Federalists, who did not. 

1789 to 1814—-Federalists, the loose constructionists who 
believed in strengthening the United States govern- 
ment; Democratic-Republican, strict construction- 
ists and state rights. 

i820—All Republicans and all agreed. 

1824—-National Republicans, those who favored national 
bank, high tariff, and internal improvements at na- 
tional expense; Democrats, who opposed these 
measures, 

1834—-Whigs, those national Republicans who opposed 

Jackson as a tyrant, the Southern branches of which 

party were called State Rights Whigs; Democrats, 

Jackson party. 

Till after 1832, anti-Masonic party formed a third 
party. 

Loco-focos, a faction of Democratic party. 

Free-Soil party, made up of anti-slavery men from 
both Whigs and Democrats. 
1852-1856—Know-Nothing, a short-lived party that de- 
veloped into the American party, opposed to easy 
naturalization of foreign-born people. 

Three parties: American, Republican, and Demo- 
cratic; the Whig party had disappeared by reason of 
neutrality on slavery question. 

Four parties: Republicans, Anti-Slavery party; 
Northern Democrats, approved squatter sovereignty; 
Southern Democrats, slavery party; Constitutional 
Union party, cutcome of American and Whig parties, 
evaded slavery question. 

In addition to Republicans and Democrats, Liberal 
Republicans, a party formed for civil service reform, 
joined by many Democrats; also Temperance party, 
since called Prohibitionists. 
76—Independent or Greenback party, who opposed re- 
sumption of payments and desired paper 
money, 

The People’s party, or Populists, who believed that 
necessary reforms would not come from either Re- 
publicans or Democrats.—Colorado School Journal. 
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For peace and for plenty, for freedom,:for rest, 

For joy in the land from east to the west, 

For the dear starry flag, with its red, white, and blue, 
We thank Thee from hearts that are honest and true. 


For waking and sleeping, for blessings to be, 

We children would offer our praises to Thee. 

For God is our Father, and bends from above 

To keep the round world in the smile of His love. 
—Margaret HB. Sangster. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GOODY TWO SHOES. By Charles Welsh. 51 pp. 
Price, 10 cents. F : 
Bikes game By W. P. Trent. 58 pp. Price, 10 
THE WONDERFUL CHAIR AND THE TALES IT 
tee Seton “er ee = pp. Price, 10 cents. 
Mie is peal, y W. P. Trent. 88 pp. 
THE COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. By Sarah W. Hies- 
tand. 98 pp. Price, 15 cents. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
These are the first five books of the series of Home and 
School Classics, the aim of which is to give the child the 


_ best from the world’s storehouse in comprehensible 


form. 

The tales chosen are those that set forth the best 
morals. 
were many, and yet whose honorable persistency in duty 
won a reward, also the pathetic story of “Jackanapes,” 
the orphan, who lost his life while unselfishly defending 
a friend, also the virtuous stories of “The Wonderful 
Chair.” “Chapters on Animals” cannot fail to interest 
readers of every age. It is highly educative, recording 
the observations of a lover of animals. Experiments 
have been made to test children’s interest in the drama. 
Satisfactory results have led Miss Hiestand to adopt 
some of Shakespeare’s plays for the use of young readers. 
In preparing the “Tempest,” she has cut out all incom- 
prehensible and tedious passages, and presents a finely 
annotated edition. All of these books are illustrated 
with well-drawn pictures, which accurately explain the 
text and are of artistic value. When once in their hands, 
these books will prove of lasting benefit to the rising 
generation. 

SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES. Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by D. B. Chamberlain and K. P. Harrington. 
New York: Hinds & Noble. Price, $1.50. 

To the college man or woman this collection of college 
songs will appeal with strong force. Memories of by- 
gone days, when the campus and halls rang with joyous 
strains of never-to-be-forgotten songs, will crowd them- 
selves thick and fast as these refrains touch the ear. 
New songs are included in this collection, as well as the 
best of the old familiar ones. All the selections are those 
which one delights to sing and hear, making altogether 
one of the best collections published. It is the most 
representative of a wide range of interests of any collec- 
tion that has appeared. Every section of the country is 
represented in the collecting and writing. Harrington 
is a Harvard glee club leader, as Chamberlain a Wes- 
leyan. Not only are the songs popular and singable, but 
the book is gotten up regardless of expense or effort. 





SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS. By John 
Burroughs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 144 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

The name of Mr. Burroughs in itself is recommenda- 
tion for his books. This volume consists of a series of 
recorded observations regarding the haunts, food, habits, 
of the creatures of the woods. Incidents of the author’s 
experience render the whole like a story. Mr. Bur- 
roughs tells of the graceful squirrel leaping from branch 
to branch, uttering a derisive squeal if pursued; of the 
fastidious chipmunk carrying berries in its cheeks; of 
the woodchuck, which digs far into a sand hill, and, roll- 
ing itself into a ball, remains hidden during the winter; 
of the rabbit, that wraps the young in a little blanket 
usually made of her own fur. To prove the bloodthirsti- 
ness of’ the weasel, the writer cites instances of these 
animals encountering dogs and men with almost Satanic 
fury. Sir Reynard and Sir Mephitis have interesting his- 
tories. Mr. Burroughs presents these glimpses of wild 
life in such a way as to afford genuine pleasure to the 
reader. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Charlton M. Lewis. Boston: Ginn & Co. 193 pp. 
Acting upon the conviction that the student fails to ap- 

preciate literature by relying upon other men’s views, 

Mr. Lewis has prepared this volume with the intent to 

instigate personal perusal of great writers. He claims 

that the student loves literature in proportion to his care 
in tracing for himself literary evolutions. As an intro- 
duction, the author outlines briefly. English history, 
which serves as a foundation for the study. Then, too, 
there is a splendid dissertation upon the making of the 
English language, assisted by diagrams and tables. This 
book does not detail all the early writers, but selects 
only striking representatives of our literature. Bits 
from the older writers -are frequently inserted in full, 
with translation and notes, such, for instance, as the 
early lyrics, mediaeval satire, tales from Chaucer, and 

Maundeville’s travels. The purpose is to give anintimate 

acquaintance with’ the Old and Middle English authors, 

with their characteristics and relations, so as to insure 

a working basis for the study of Elizabethan and later 

periods. Certainly this book is admirably adapted as a 

guide to all advanced courses. 


By 





TWELVE GREAT ARTISTS. By William Howe 
Downes. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 172 pp. 
Most of these papers have appeared as newspaper arti- 
cles. and now, after a process of seasoning, they stand 


for the sincere, artistic opinions of the author. Written 


in an easy, conversational style, they have a charm for: 


the reader. Loyal to his best aesthetic ideals, the author 
gives a critical insight into the peculiarities of each art- 
ist. “A Day with Hals” depicts “the magician of the 
brush.” as also the interpreter of life, expressing the most 
illusive and subtile personal traits. Rembrandt centred 
his genius upon effects so surpassingly beautiful as to en- 
chant the beholder. The author mentions Rubens, whose 
masterpieces are in the Antwerp Palace of Fine Arts; 
Fortuny, the youthful artist whose ideas were embodied 
in the Arab Fantasia; Daubigny, the great landscape 
painter, who so understood the beauties and mysteries 
of the water as to be called “the poet of the river”; De 
Monvel, made famous by his portrayals of the experience 


For instance, “Goody Two Shoes,” whose trials: 


of Jeanne d’Are, Bspecially entertaining is the sketch of 
Winslow Homer, the national artist known by his epics 
of the Atlantic ocean in the fury of storm. St. Gaudens’ 
Shaw monument, John Sargent’s portraits, and La 
Farge’s prodigies in color are subjects of the author’s 
preference and praise. Concise, crisp, calmly critical, 
these articles are abundantly instructive and interesting, 


WATER COLORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. By Milton 
Bradley. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. 63 pp. ; 
Fundamental in kindergarten teaching is the aim to 

develop the aesthetic nature of the child, whereby he 

shall appreciate the beautiful in nature and art. Among 
the earliest appliances, Froebel made use of colored 
papers, which have since proved a great benefit to kin- 
dergartners. Thus the child learns the principles of 
color, and is trained in color combinations. The next 
step is the use of water colors, for which this book gives 
ample instructions. Mr. Bradley discusses at length 
various color theories, asserting as a fixed standard the. 
“six spectrum colors and two grays,” from which all tints 
and shades can be obtained.» A pleasing section is that 
on the lamentable state of color language, which is so 
inadequate, and a device of analyzing by the color top 
solves all difficulty by determining upon a definite name 
for each shade and tint. The author deals with the 
minutiae of color teaching, the proper materials to use, 
and the way to use them. Many useful rules are cited. 

The treatise is unique, and will be enjoyed by every kin- 

dergartner. 


THE COBBLER OF NIMES. By M. Imlay Taylor. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Like all of Miss Taylor’s works, this story excites an 
interest from its first pages, and retains it to the end. 
It is a tale of Huguenot days, in the time of Louis. XIV., 
the horrors and dangers of that period being interwoven 
by a charming story of love. The bravery and sorrows 
of he hero, the beautiful character of the heroine, the 
de. otion and self-sacrifice of the hunch-back cobbler, 
and the scheming, unprincipled commander of the king’s 
treops are well portrayed. The story is equal to any 
written by this author, and is well worth reading. 


_——— 


THE YOUNG AND OLD PURITANS OF HATFIELD. 
By Mary P. Wells Smith. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is the fourth and last volume of “Young Puritan 
Series,” and tells the story of the Indian warfare in the 
Connecticut valley at the close of King Philip’s War. 
From cover to cover the book is as full of exciting ad- 
ventures as one could wish. As an historical account of 
that troublesome period of New England's early life, the 
story is well adapted to young folks old enough to appre- 
ciate the fact that its scenes are, most of them, true and 
actual experiences, although in these days difficult to 
realize. As a story the author has succeeded in main- 
taining the interest of the reader from beginning to end. 
The book is excellently well illustrated with appropriate 
engravings. 

REELS AND SPINDLES. By Evelyn Raymond. Bos- 
ton: W. A. Wilde Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a true story of a girl whose childhood was 
passed in an atmosphere of culture and family pride. 
When she is compelled to face the hard actualities of life, 
she does it with a will. How she met the trials which 
inevitably came, and how resolutely, beginning with the 
humble duties nearest at hand, she gradually advanced 
to success, is well told. The story should inspire to the 
realization that an unwavering singleness of purpose, 
coupled with loving sympathy, are capable of an almost 
limitless influence for good. It is a splendid book for 


girls. 
NORTH CAROLINA SKETCHES. By Mary Nelson 
Carter. A. C. McClurg. 313 pp. 


“Fine folk are much the same in all countries,” said 
the great master of romance, and we find the remark 
will apply to folk that are not “fine,” as we read these 
sketches of the “poor whites” in a section of country of 
which little has been told and written. “Snuff-dipping” 
and a barbarous dialect are drawbacks, but when we 
read of the heroine, who “was right romantic,” and of 
those untutored beings who so dearly loved the beautiful 
scenery in which their lot was cast, and grew sick for a 
sight of the beloved “mountings,” we are reminded that 
the whole world is akin, after all. 

Several of the stories suggest a novel view of the Civil 
War, which has given us so many themes for romance. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


oo 


* «William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist,and Man.” By Hamilton 
Mabie. Price, $6.00." The Hosts of the Lord.” By FA. Steel.—— 
“A Second Manual of Composition.” By E. H. Lewis. Price, 90 cents. 
___«« Essays on the Monetary History of the United States. By C J. 
Bullock. Price, $1.25.——‘Stage-Coach and Tavern Days.” By Alice 
Morse Earle. Price, $2.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. | 

‘¢ Selections from the Poetry of Lord Byron.” Edited by F. I. Car- 
yenter. Price, $1.00. ——‘“Seidel’s Wintermirchen. Edited by C. Le 
jue Crook. Price. 35 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘“The World’s Discoverers.”” By W.H. Johnson. Price, $1.50.—— 

‘‘ Power through Repose.” By Annie Payson Cal). Price, $1.00. Bos- 


ton: Little. Brown, & Co. at : 
Thinking and Learning to Think.” By N.C, Schaeffer, Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 3 
“The Chevalier De St. Denis.” By A.I, Jones. Price, $1.25, Chi- 
sago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
or Eros and Psyche.” Retold by Paul Carus.——“ The Human Under- 
standing.” By David Hume. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company. : 
“The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts.” By F. Y. Cory. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co : : . 
“Mother Nature’s Children.” By A, W. Gould. Price, 70. cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
‘“Child’s Christ Tales.’ 
agan Company. ne 
ch Pope’s Earlier Poems.”’ Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co, 
“Dido.” Arranged and Translated by F. J. Miller. Price, $1.00. 


New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
“Lyrical Vignettes,” By F.V. N, Painter, Boston; Sibley & Ducker. 





By A. H. Proudfoot, Chicago: A. Flan- 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 





HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 29-30: Northwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, St. Joseph. 

November 29-30: West Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association, Clarksburg. 

November 29-30: Western Kansas Educa- 
tional Association, Newton. 

November 29-December 1: North Central 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, Beloit. 
November 30: Southeast Missouri Teach- 

ers’ Association, Poplar Bluff. 

November 30-December 1: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 30-December 1: Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor. 

November 30-December 1: Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Coshocton. 

November 30-December 1: Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Coshocton. 

November 30- December 1: Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Nevada, Mo. 

November 30-December 1: Central Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Herman. 

December 20-22: San Joaquin Valley 
(Cal.) Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 

December 26: New Mexico Educational 
Council, Santa Fe. 

December 26-28: Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jefferson city. 

December 26-28: Associated Academic 
Principals of New York State, Syracuse. 
December 26-28: Iowa State Teachers’ 

Association, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Yankton. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 

December 26-27-28: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; D. E. 
Cloyd, secretary. 

December 26-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City. 

December 26-28: Grammar School Prin- 
cipals’ (New York) State Council, Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Colorado Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Denver. 

December 26-29: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: National Commerciai 
Teachers’ Federation, Detroit, Mich, 
December 26-29: Oregon State Teachers’ 

Association, Albany. 

December 26-30: Oklahoma Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Guthrie. 

December 27-28: Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Alexandria. 

December 27-28: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Fargo. 

December 27-28: Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Richmond, Va. 

December 28: Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 

December 28-29: New York Science 
Teachers’ Association, Rochester. 

December 28-30: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Yankton. 

February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. B, A., Chicago, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINB. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Madawaska Teachers’ Association was ° 


held in the Madawaska training school 
building on November 8. State Superin- 
tendent W. W. Stetson was present and 
conducted the meeting. Teachers were 
in attendance from the towns of Mada- 
waska, St. Francis, Grand Isle, French- 
ville, Wallagrass, Eagle Lake, St. Agatha, 
New Canada, and Portage Lake. Princi- 
pal Sisson of Edmonston, N. B., read an 
interesting paper on “Geography.”  F. 
W. Mallet of the Fort Kent school was 
present, also Superintendent Fenlason, 
who gave an excellent talk relative to 
the work done by the teachers of his 
town during the year. Mr. Stetson ex- 
pressed pleasure at the marked improve- 
ment found in the schools of the territory 
since last year. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Isaie Daigle; vice-president, Miss 
Clara Michaud; secretary, Miss Ethel 
Savage. Carefully-prepared papers were 
read by Miss Flora Robbins, Miss Savage, 
and Miss Michaud of Fort Kent, Mrs. 
George Labbi of Wallagrass, and Mr. 
Chassi of St. Agatha. Mr. Stetson took 
charge of the query box. Music was 
kindly furnished by Mrs. Mallett and Mrs. 
Archambault of Fort Kent, Misses Conry 
and Browne of the training school, and 
Mr. Sisson of Edmondston. The next 
meeting occurs on the first Saturday of 
December. 

GREENVILLE. The annual meeting 
of the Piscataquis Teachers’ Association 
was held in Greenville Thursday and Fri- 
day, November 15-16. State Superintend- 
ent of Schools W. W. Stetson and Princi- 
pal A. T. Richardson of Castine normal 
school were among the people present. 
The arrangements for the meeting were 
extensive, and included a fine programme. 
The opening session was held in Shaw’s 
hall Thursday afternoon, President W. J. 
Rideout of the Dover high school in the 
chair. The first paper was on “School 
Improvement,” by Principal Ernest E. 
Morse of Milo. Miss Emma Haley of 
Parkman had prepared an excellent paper 
on “Books Our Boys and Girls Are Read- 
ing.” A lively discussion followed the 
reading, opened by Miss Ethel Knowlton 
of Monson. The first feature of the 
afternoon’s programme was exchanged 
for one of the second day, and Mrs. Marie 
Maddox of Greenville opened a discussion 
of teaching exercises in the elementary 
natural sciences. Principal Clough had 
his paper on “Method of Teaching Physics 
in High Schools” Friday forenoon. Miss 
Apha Lowell of Guilford read a paper on 
“Art in the Public Schools,” after which 
Superintendent Stetson delivered an ad- 
dress on “What the Teacher Should Do 
Outside of the Schoolroom.” Friday’s 
programme included the following fea- 
tures: Teaching exercise, Miss Jane 
Jones, Milo; “What Is Expected of a 
Teacher,” Principal Lyman K. Le, Fox- 
croft Academy: “What the Teacher Ex- 
pects,” Mrs. A. M. Bigney, superintendent 
of schools, Greenville; ‘“Expedients for 
Keeping the Pupil Up to Grade,” Miss 
Lucy M. Elliott, Dover; “Methods of 
Teaching Physics in High School,” Prin- 
cipal B. M. Clough, Brownville; ‘“Lan- 
guage, Including Literature and Diction- 
ary Work,” Miss E. M. Reed, Springfield 
training school. Miss Mary Averill of 
Foxcroft in the afternoon gave an inter- 
esting talk on writing examination, and a 
discussion followed, opened by Principal 
Forest E. Gilden of Sangerville. The 
Union of Towns for Superintendence was 
discussed at length by the members of the 
association. The meeting closed with a 
query box, conducted by Superintendent 
Stetson. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers will hold 
its annual meeting in the English high 
school, Saturday, November 24. The an- 
nual reports will be read and considered. 
As this will be the last meeting in the 
present century, the executive committee 
voted early in the year to make the sub- 
ject for addresses, “Education in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts During 
the Nineteenth Century.” The subject 
and speakers are: “The State,” Rev. E. H. 
Capen, D. D.; “Normal Schools,” Albert 
G. Boyden, A. M.; “High Schools and 
Academies,” Ray Greene Huling, A. M.; 
“The Common Schools,” speaker to be 
announced; “The Kindergarten,” Miss 
Caroline D. Aborn. Organization of de- 
partments for ensuing year: General 
Education—Orsamus B. Bruce, chairman. 
Kindergarten and Child Study—W. A. 
taldwin, chairman, Adelbert L. Safford, 
secretary. Form Study, Drawing and 
Color—Walter Sargent, chairman, Olive 
BE. Underhill, secretary. Elementary 
Science—Frederick W. Swain, chairman, 
Delia I, Griffin, secretary. Manual Train- 





The ular idea expressed in the 
phrase, “the art of self-defense,” shows 
the opinion that the chief enemies a man 
has to defend himself from are visible 
and external. But the real danger of 
every man is from minute and often in- 
visible foes. In the air we breathe and 
the water we drink are countless minute 
organisms leagued against the health of 
the body. : 

The one defense against these enemies 
is to keep the blood pure, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery thoroughly 
purifies the blood, removing poisonous 
substances and accretions, hen the 
blood is pure there is no harborage for 
the germs of disease which find a lodg- 
ing only when the blood is impure and 
corrupt. 

“I consider your ‘Goiden Medical eget? 
one of the best medicines on the face of the 
earth,” writes Mr. Wm. Floeter, of Redoak, 
Montgomery Co., Iowa. “While in the south- 
west, three years ago, I got poisoned with poi- 
son ivy. The poison settled in my blood and 
the horrors I suffered cannot be told in words. 
I thought I would go crazy. I tried different 
kinds of medicine, tried different doctors, but 
all the relief they could give me was to make my 

ket-book lighter. I then began taking Dr. 

ierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Took four 

bottles without relief. Kept taking it. I took 
in all ten bottles and got entirely cured.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. 





ing—-Myron T. Pritchard, chairman, Mary 
E. Pierce, secretary. Music—Charles E. 
Boyd, chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Treen 
Foster, secretary. Secondary Studies— 
John O. Norris, chairman, John B. 
Gifford, secretary. Physical Education— 
not organized. This is a public meeting. 
Members will please invite friends and 
extend the notice as much as possible, 
The names of candidates for membership 
may be sent to the secretary at any time 
before or during the meeting ——The an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the 
English high school building November 
30-December 1. George I. Aldrich, 
Brookline, president, Lincoln Owen, Bos- 
ton, secretary.——-The New England As- 
sociation of Chemistry Teachers held its 
ninth regular meeting November 10 in 
the Walker building, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. William F. Boos, 
Ph.D., of the Harvard medical school, ad- 
dressed the association on “The Chemis- 
try of Digestion,” illustrated by experi- 
ments. The topic for discussion by mem- 
bers was “Laboratory Notes: 1, Special 
value of laboratory notes (a) to the stu- 
dent, (b) to the teacher. 2. Should (a) 
complete notes be written in the labora- 
tory, or (b) no notes, or (c) very brief 
ones be taken there and subsequently re- 
written outside? (d) Should students be 
allowed to take notebooks from the 
laboratory? 3. (a) How fully ought ap- 
paratus and operations to be described, 
(b) should ink or pencils be used, and (c) 
should drawings be required? 4. The 
main things to be brought out in notes, 
and how full ought the final notes to be? 
5. Methods of examining and marking 
notebooks. 6. Subsequent discussion of 
laboratory notes with students.”——There 
was a meeting of the Kindergarten and 
Child Study sections of the N. E. C. BE. W. 
November 17, in the school committee 
rooms. The discussion was on Mr. Bald- 
win’s report on a Course of Study in Phy- 
siology and Hygiene in the Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades. This was a very 
interesting report and designed to meet 
the views of conservative teachers and 
the conservative members of the W. C. 
TG 

SPRINGFIELD. The Connecticut Val- 
ley Kindergarten Association, which is a 
branch of the International Kindergarten 
Union, held an important meeting No- 
vember 10 at the Art museum. There 
were two sessions of the meeting, the first 
one at 11 a. m., at which an address was 
delivered by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte of New 
York city. At the afternoon session the 
principal address was delivered by Miss 
Alice E. Fitts, head of the kindergarten 
work at Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Her topic was “Suggestions for the 
Kindergarten Programme.”——The Con- 
necticut Valley grammar-school masters 
held a meeting November 8 at the Cooley 
hotel. The following principals of 
grammar schools in this vicinity were 
present: Springfield, J. D. Stratton, Elias 
Brookings, F. W. Pease, S. I. Graves: 
Holyoke, H. B. Lawrence, BE. B. Sellew, J. 
J. Lynch; Westfield, D. W. Winslow, A. 
T. Talmadge, G. S. Woodard; North- 
ampton, J. McDougall, Mr. Clagg; Adams, 
T. H. MeAllister, M. A. Arnold, A. W. 
Smith. After supper had been served, a 
session was held in the parlors of the 
hotel, at which Dr. Balliet spoke for over 
an hour on “The Schools of Europe.” 
The schools of Germany, he said, are un- 
democratic. A tuition fee is charged in 
each of the schools, and this is high or 
low, according to the class of scholars at- 
tending. The richer class are most un- 
willing to have the fee system abolished, 
because a high fee insures that the school 
will be exclusive. The elective system is 
not in use, and a student desiring to 
change his studies would change his 
school. The elements of Latin are 
taught toa boy of nine by aman com- 
petent to teach in our colleges. The high 
school teacher in Germany is a scholar, 
a writer of books, and often a teacher in 
one of the universities. It is a question 
whether the tendency in this country to 
consolidate the schools is as wise as the 
German method of many small schools. 
The salaries of teachers in many of the 
higher branches are larger in Germany 
than in this country. There is in Ger- 
many at the present day a strong tend- 
ency toward the revival of the nauonal 
spirit. This is shown by the care in 
teaching the children the national lan- 
guage. The average teaching in Ger- 
many is better than it is here, and much 
of our teaching would not be tolerated in 
Germany. 

SOUTH HADLEY. November 9 was 
celebrated at Mount Holyoke College as 
Founder’s day. The principal address 
was given by Rev. Dr. McCullagh of 
Worcester. Dr. Judson Smith, president 
of the board of trustees, announced a gift 
of $50,000 for a new dormitory, work upon 
the building to begin immediately. 

AYPR. At the annual meeting these 
officers of the Northwest Middlesex 
Teachers’ Association were chosen: 
President, Superintendent Fairfield Whit- 
ney of Townsend; vice-president, Super- 
intendent A. E. Richardson of Littleton; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Blanche E. 
Baldwin of Ayer; executive committee, 
the above and Charles L. Clay, Alfred O. 
Tower of Pepperell, David Gibbs of 
Groton, and Miss Alice Burrill of West- 
ford. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. The sixteenth holiday 
conference of the Associated Academic 
Principals of the State of New York will 
be held December 26-28. The selection of 
topics, their arrangement and treatment 
are designed to be representative of the 
best thought in the academic organiza- 
tion. They are the result of painstaking 
conference and wide correspondence. 
Every principal of a secondary school and 
every friend of secondary education is 
earnestly requested to attend and share in 
the discussions. While the conference is 
of secondary teachers, and is in the inter- 
est of high schools and academies, col- 
leges and normal schools are invited to 
send representatives, who are free to take 
part in the discussions. The meetings 
are of no less interest and importance to 
assistant teachers than to principals. 
The board of regents and the department 
of public instruction will be officially rep- 
resented._—The New York State Council 
of Grammar School Principals will be in 
session at city hall December 27-28, 1900. 

ROCHESTER. The New York State 
Science Teachers’ Association will con- 
vene December 28-29. It is expected that 
the authors of several of the leading 
scientific text-books will be present and 
make addresses. 

NEW YORK. Robert C. Metcalf, 
supervisor of Boston public schools, gave 
an address on “English in the Elementary 
Schools” before the Society for the Study 
of Class Problems November 17 at the 
School of Pedagogy.——The subject of 
‘Vertical Writing in the Public Schools’ 
was discussed by Associate Superintend- 
ent A. W. Edson of New York City and 
Professor C. H. Judd of New York Uni- 
versity at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Society for the Comparative Study of 


Pedagogy held at the university on No- 
vember 12. Superintendent Edson, in 
dissenting from the recent action of fhe 


authorities which places “slant” writing 
back in the schools of the city, advocated 
“vertical” writing on several grounds 
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Of the twenty-eight schools of this city 
which were represented at the Paris ex- 
position, twenty-three schools had all 
their written work in vertical script. 
This form of writing cannot be regarded 
as a “fad,” since it has the approval of 
educational experts and practical teach- 
ers, cited at length in the discussion. It 
secures good qualities in the child’s writ- 
ing much earlier than slant script. In 
legibility, neatness, and ease, both for 
teacher and pupil, the facts favor the 
writing which approaches the perpen- 
dicular. Speed can be acquired, but is not 
essential. The usual objections against 
it are not serious objections. Professor 
Judd reported some of the results of re- 
cent experiments which he has been con- 
ducting in the psychological laboratory of 
the university upon the movements con- 
tributed by the arm, wrist, hand, and 
fingers in writing. These results tend to 
throw considerable discredit upon the 
claims of vertical writing, showing, as 
they do, that it puts much too heavy work 
upon the fingers in the movements re- 
quired to form letters. This new form of 
experimental analysis also revealed the 
great complexity of the movements con- 
tributory to our ordinary forms of writ- 
ing. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. President Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve University is 
to address the Association of the Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland in Philadelphia No- 
vember 30, answering the question: 
“Should the education of women differ 
from that of men?” In the middle and 
latter part of December he is to give eight 
lectures before the California Teachers’ 
Association and similar bodies. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The Indiana State Teachers’ AsSocia- 
tion will convene at Indianapolis Decem- 
ber 26, and continue in session until the 
evening of the twenty-eighth. Some ex- 
Indiana educators will have a leading part 
in the programme. Among these are Dr. 
R. G. Boone of Cincinnati, Superintendent 
L. H. Jones of Cleveland, and Dr, John M. 
Coulter of Chicago. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY. The rebuild- 
ing of Wylie hall, burned last February, 
is almost completed. A third story has 
been added and the building made thor- 
oughly fireproof. Kirkwood observatory 
is nearing completion. It will probably 
be dedicated Foundation day, January 20, 
1901. Dr. Searles, assistant professor of 
French, has resigned to accept the chair 
of Modern Languages in the University. 
of Arkansas. Dr. John B. Faught, for a 
humber of years connected with the 
mathematical department, has resigned 
to become professor of mathematics in 
the Marquette, Michigan state normal 
school. Dr. W. L. Bryan vice-president 
and professor of philosophy, is spending 
the year in Europe in study and travel. 
Dr. Cogshall, from the Lowell observa- 
tory, Flagstaff, Ari., is the new instructor 
in astronomy. 

VINCENNES UNIVERSITY. The new 
president, W. H. Hershman, is meeting 
With the hearty co-operation of students 
and citizens. This hearty support, added 
to his strength and adaptability, augurs 
well for the future of the university. 
Foundation day will be appropriately 
celebrated December 6. Addresses will 
be made by a representative of the board 
and by Superintendent John W. Carr of 
Anderson, 

Superintendent Horace Bilis of Frank- 


lin has issued an unusuall 

at sat for in schools” ses 
panying suggestions are very | 
Superintendent Ellis is maida’ Gun 
great success in his new field of work. 

Frank L. Jones was re elected state 
superintendent of public instruction No- 
vember 6. He has made an excellent offi- 
cer. His experience will fit him to do 
even better during his second term. 

Purdue University has an umnprece- 
dented increase in attendance year. 
She enrolled at the opening about fifty 
per cent. more students than she did one 
year ago. This is certainly gratifying to 
the new president, \v. E. Stone. 

County Superintendent C. F. McIntosh 
of Owen county has resigned to enter the 
profession of law. He has been one of 
the very best superintendents in the state, 
and his resignation is a distinct loss to 
education. He is succeeded by B. F. Han- 
cock, a splendid teacher. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation will hold its annual 
meeting December 26, 27, 28, 29. The fol- 
lowing is the general programme of the 
federation: Address of welcome by Hon. 
W. C. Mayburry, mayor of Detroit. Re- 
sponse by President O. M. Powers, Metro- 
politan Business College, Chicago, Ill. 
Annual address by the president of the 
federation, W. C. Stevenson, Tome Insti- 
tute, Port Deposit, Md. Greeting from 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation by James Rea, New York City, 
N. Y. Professor J. B. Johnson, dean of 
the College of Mechanics and BEngineer- 
ing, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., “Higher Commercial Education in 
America: What shall it be and how shal] 
it be given?” Discussion, Dr. W. W. Fol- 
well, University of Minnesota. President 
J. A. Wiles, San Francisco Business Col- 
lege, San Francisco, Cal., “Foreign vs. 
American Commercial Education.” Dr. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, department of 
commerce, Central high school, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “The Educational Message of 
the Century.” Discussion opened by J. A. 
Hiner, Spencerian Business College, 
Louisville, Ky. I. O. Crissy, inspector 
business education, University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y., “The 
Curriculum of the Ideal Commercial 
School.” Discussion opened by Durand 
W. Springer, director commercial depart- 
ment, high school, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
William C. Sprague, president Sprague 
Correspondence School of Law, Detroit, 
Mich., “The Place of Commercial Law in 
Business Education.” Discussion opened 
by Edward W. Spencer, author Spencer’s 
“Commercial Law,” and secretary Spen- 
cerian Business College, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Principal T. W. Bookmyer, Sandusky 
Business College, Sandusky, O., “‘The Re- 
lation of the Private Commercial School 
to the Public School and Schools of 
Higher Education.” Discussion opened 
by. Principal George P. Lord, Salem Com- 
mercial School, Salem, Mass. J. W. 
Warr, editor Practical Age, Moline, IIl., 
“The Influence of Business Education on 
the Prosperity of the People.” Discus- 
sion opened by President W. N. Ferris, 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. Pro- 
fessor Woodford D. Anderson, depart- 
ment of commerce, University of South 
Dakota, Vermilion, S. D., “Current Edu- 
cational Theory as Applied to Commer- 
cial Teaching.” 

IOWA. 

The forty-sixth annual session of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Des Moines December 26, 27, and 
28. The executive committee has secured 
from outside the state Harper, Speer, and 
Miss Blood of Chicago, and Dr. Hillis of 
Brooklyn. Dr. Harper will lecture on 


“The Trend of Popular Education,” and 
Dr. Hillis on “The Mechanic Arts and tne 
Redemption of Society Through Tools 
and Machinery.” Papers will be read by 
Superintendent D. M. Kelly of Cedar 
Falls, Superintendent S. H. Sheakley of 
Des Moines, President R. C.. Hughes of 
Tabor College, President H. H. Seerley of 
the state normal, President George BE. Mc- 
Lean of the State University, State Super- 
intendent R. C. and others. 
President W. H. Council of the Alabama 
Agricultural College will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Negro Character and Religion: 
No Apology.” Excellent music has been 
provided, and ample time for general dis- 
cussion has been left. 


WISCONSIN. 


State Superintendent Harvey is prepar- 
ing a new educational bill to be presented 
to the coming legislature providing the 
measure receives the indorsement of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
convention at Milwaukee during the holi- 
days. The superintendent has been re- 
ceiving many letters from this city on ac- 
count of the examination scare, One fea- 
ture of the new bill is the placing of kin- 
dergarten teachers in a different class, so 
that special examinations will be pre- 
scribed for them. The superintendent 
here had decided that each kindergartner, 
as well as all other teachers, must take 
the examination for the second grade cer- 
tificates as required by the board’s rule. 
This order is now changed, and third- 
grade certificates will be accepted from 
them until next year, when, under the 
new law, the kindergartners will stand 
special examinations. 


MISSOURI. 


The Southeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation meets at Poplar Bluff on Friday 
and Saturday following Thanksgiving. 
The programme for Thursday evening, 
November 29, will consist principally of 
addresses of welcome and response, fol- 
lowed by an address by Hon. J. J. Doyne, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Arkansas. His subject is, “Two Views of 
Teaching.” General sessions of the asso- 
ciation will be held on Friday morning, 
Friday evening, and Saturday morning. 
An attractive programme has been ar- 
ranged for each of these three sessions. 
On Friday afternoon the association will 
meet in two sections--one for county com- 
missioners, school boards, and _ rural 
teachers; and one of high school teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, The 
programmes will contain important sub- 
jects bearing upon primary work, as well 
as those bearing upon other phases of 
school work from the rural schools to the 
high schools. Following are the names 
of some teachers who will address the as- 
sociation: President W. S. Dearmont, 
Cape Girardeau; Superintendent T. C. 
Clendenin, of Cairo, Ill.; Superintendent 
A. B. Carroll, of De Soto; Principal G. O. 
Nations, Farmington; Superintendent I. 
H. Hughes, Bloomfield. 


ARKANSAS. 


The census returns for this state have 
been an unwelcome surprise to those who 
have watched with keen interest and care 
the growth of all sections during the last 
decade. -From 1870 to 1880 the increase 
was sixty-six per cent.; from 1880 to 1890 
the growth was forty-one per cent.; while 
that from 1890 to 1900 by the returns 
shows only sixteen per cent. Yet it has 
been during the last decade that the great 
coal and zinc developments have been 
made, that more miles of railroad have 
been built than in any other state save 
one, that immense lumber plants have 
been established, and all other lines of 
industry have grown proportionately. 
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The growth in school enumeration has 
been in excess of sixty-four per cent. 

Among the cities of the first class, Lit- 
tle Rock is the only one which indicates 
even normal growth. Hot Springs has 
increased less than 2,000; Pine Bluff, 
1,500; while Fort Smith, the second city 
in size in the state, makes a gain of less 
than 300. Yet in the matter of school 
enumeration there has been a gain of 
nearly thirty-five per cent, Wither a mis- 
take was made in 1890, or an error exists 
in the present census, since whole streets 
have been built up for blocks, and a won- 
derful expansion of business is evidenced 
on every hand. 

All the cities report increased enroll- 
ment. Superintendent Cook of Hot 
Springs has re-organized his high school 
this year by arranging the work along 


departmental lines and employing 
specialists for each. 
MINNESOTA. 


Owing to the prevalence of diphtheria 
in the schools of Moorhead, a medical in- 
spection of every pupil is made, to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease in the 
school. Thus far several cases have been 
apprehended and sent home until the 
disease could be diagnosed by vuhe attend- 
ing physician. In nearly every case thus 
reported the symptoms prevailing at the 
time developed later into diphtheria. 
This method has to a large degree pre- 
vented the disease from becoming general, 
in the city. Moorhead seems to be one of 
the pioneer cities of the Northwest that 
realizes the value of medical inspection 
in the public schools. 

The teachers of Southeastern Minnesota 
hold their regular autumn association at 
Mankato, November 16 and 17. A large 
attendance is expected to hear the rich 
programme discussed. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to se- 
cure an attendance of 1,500 at the State 
Association at St. Paul in December. 
Headquarters are to be at the Windsor 
hotel. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review for 
November opens with a very able article 
by Captain A. T. Mahan, entitled “Effects 
of Asiatic Conditions upon International 
Politics.” Baroness von Suttner writes 
on the “Present Status and Prospects of 
the Peace Movement,” and Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer opens the series “New 
York and Her Historians.” Number IIL. 
in “Great Religions of the World” deals 


with Mohammedanism. There are other 
notable articles by our best writers. , 


—In the days of wintry gloom and 
cloudy skies there is a charm in reading 
of sunnier spots, particularly if the story 
is well illustrated. In the December 
number of the Delineator the “Capital of 
the Bahamas” is described by Laura B. 
Starr. The next best thing to visiting 
such a place is to read of it as pleasantly 
described as Miss Starr has succeeded in 
doing. One of her snap shots shows an 
aged negro woman trying to ride a 
bicycle. The “bicycle face” is in strong 
evidence. In the same number are two 
Christmas stories by well-known authors. 
One a negro story by Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, the colored protege of William Dean 
Howells, entitled “One Christmas at 
Shiloh.” It tells of the home-coming of 
a reformed negro, and is very touching. 
The other by Beulah Marie Dix, who has 
dated her story in Colonial times and en- 
titles it “In the Reign of Pegey. 
Kemble illustrates Dunbar’s story with 
some of his famous negro faces, and F. 
M. Arnold illustrates the Colonial story. 


—A remarkable article appears in the 
Quiver for November on the subject of 
“Buildings Built by Books,” in which the 
author has gathered together a number of 
instances—all well authenticated—of 
buildings which owe their origin, more or 
less directly, to the influence of certain 
books. 





HE WHISTLED ON THE WAY. 
No deeds of fame enshrined his name-— 
No laurel wreath or bay; 
And yet he made earth happier; 
He whistled on the way. 


When sorrow frowned and stars were 
drowned 
In stormy skies and gray, 
He saw the light stream through the 
night; 
He whistled on the way! 


And even grief found sweet relief— 
Hope shed a brighter ray, 

And hearts he knew not blessed him 
For whistling on the way! 


And when from life’s dark shadows 
He passed into the day, - 

They wrote above this line of love: 
“He whistled on the way!” 

—F. L. Etanton, in Atlanta Constitution 








“THE ATLANTA SPECIAL.” 

The route of the “Atlanta Special” is 
via the Seaboard Air line railway, 
“Florida and West India ~- Short Line,” 
with through Pullman drawing room and 
buffet sleeping cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Richmond to Athens and Atlanta, where 
direct connections are made in Union 
depot for Montgomery, Macon. New 
Orleans, and all points south and south- 
west. Trains arrive and depart at Penn- 
sylvania railroad stations. For further 
information call on or address W. C. 
Shoemaker, general Eastern passenger 
agent, 1206 Broadway, New York, C. L. 
Longsdorf, New England passenger agent, 
206 Washington street, Boston, Mass., W. 
M. McConnell, general agent, 1434 New 
York avenue, Washington, D. C., or the 
general passenger agent at Portsmouth. 
Va. E. St. John, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. L. S. Allen, general pas- 
senger agent. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly hag a. 


large subscription list; 
larger. Its management is more ‘ener- 
getic, its plans better than ever before. 
As an added stimulus toward an increase, 
the Monthly offers no less than 264 prizes 
in cash to the men and women, boys and 
girls who show most energy in securing 
w subscribers. This offer means that 
UMmand energy shall be well paid for. 
The Price of the magazine is $1 a year. 
Its content® appeal directly to people who 
care for good “pnd timely literature. A 
few spare hours a Week will add to your 
income substantially, “wif you want work 
that will pay you, write~for terms to 
Fink evden. gp ablshing Hota, 141-147 
, New York, . 


but it should be 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

The twenty-seventh academic year of 
the Ohio State University began on the 
nineteenth of September, and, as far as 
numbers go, the opening is the most aus- 
picious in the history of the university. 
The latest enrollment figures reported by 
the registrar afford a fair index to the 
growth and importance of the various col- 
leges. The registration, as compared 
with the corresponding date last year, is 
as follows:— 





1899 1900 
College of Agriculture......... 121 144 
College of Arts, Philosophy, 

WR BOIMCO oc ons vend vineivcs . 402 437 
College of Engineering........ 387 481 
College 00 LAW ss o5iss ei bscccess 176 195 
College of Pharmacy......... . 39 30 
College of Veterinary Medi- 

WENO  Saersutcccpsecpecawe even 8 23 

1,143 1,310 
Counted twice ............ 8 
TRE TEE cc va c's c cbdaa eas 1,302 


Lehigh University opened with an en- 
rollment of about 475, an increase of sixty 
over the registration of last year, and of 
125 over that of two years ago. For the 
current year the following new appoint- 
ments to the teaching force have been 
made: Joseph Barrell, E. M., M. S., Ph.D., 
assistant professor of geology; E. H. 
Whitman, Ph.D., instructor in English; 
H. W. Brown, B. §S., instructor in electri- 
cal engineering; H. L. Bronson, B. A., 
instructor in physics; Howard Eckfeldt, 
B. S., E. M., instructor in mining; and H. 
C. Dilliard, C. E., assistant in civil engi- 
neering. 


Lehigh University has recently received 
a magnificent bequest of an estate vari- 
ously estimated at from $300,000 to $350,- 
000. The donor was Frank Williams, 
who was graduated from the university in 
1887 in the course in metallurgy, and who 
at the time of his death on October 16 
was manager of the Basic Brick Company 
and of the Fayette Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Johnstown, Pa. The university 
officials previously knew nothing of Mr. 
Williams’ intention to remember the uni- 
versity so munificently. According to 
the terms of the will, the estate will re- 
main for five years in the hands of the 
executors, at the end of which time it 
will be turned over to the president and 
the board of trustees of the university, 
who will be the sole guardians of the 
fund. The income will be loaned to poor 
and worthy students of the university on 
time notes, to run no more than ten years. 
When these notes are paid, the money 
will be returned to the fund, which will 
thus constantly increase. The fund will 
be named in memory of the donor. With 


the exception of the original endowment . 


by the founder of the university, Judge 
Packer, this is the largest bequest Lehigh 
has ever received. It will undoubtedly 
be the means whereby many students can 
pursue a college course who would other- 
wise be unable to do so. It is along the 
line of the plan now in operation at the 
university whereby needy students are 
allowed to postpone the payment of tui- 
tion until after graduation or leaving the 
university. 

There are at present represented in 
3ryn Mawr College thirty-three states 
and four foreign countries. In the enter- 
ing class this year, whose numbers are 
now ascertained to be a round hundred, 
nineteen of the United States have a 
share, as well as Turkey and Japan. 
Pennsylvania naturally contributes the 
greatest number, forty-nine, while the 
rest range from Maine to Arizona, from 
California to Rhode Island. The forty- 
one graduate students furnish representa- 
tives from six new states, as well as from 
Canada and England. The religious de- 
nomination most largely represented is, 
as usual, the Episcopalian, thirty-three of 
the 100 freshmen belonging to that 
ehurch. The Presbyterians are next, 
with twenty-nine adherents, and ten 
other denominations are represented. 
Curiously enough, the predominance of 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians is true 
among the graduate students, also. 


Tabor College has received a gift of 
$10,000 from John H. Deming of Fort 
Dodge, Ia., toward the completion of a 
new chapel under construction. Rev. 
Dr. John Gordon has been elected profes- 
sor of history, beginning work with this 
college year. 


Registrar E. B. Johnson of the Minne- 
sota State University gives some interest- 
ing statistics concerning the graduates of 
the university. The table shows that 
2.702 men have received degrees since the 
first class was graduated in 1873, and 606 
women, making a total of 3,308 alumni of 
the university. The class of ’73 num- 
bered but two, both men; the first woman 
to be graduated received her diploma in 


1875. Up to 1889, no class numbered over 
fifty, but in 1890 the number went away 
up to 120. The largest class to graduate 
was that of last year—404. . The class of 
00 contained ninety-three young women, 
while last year there were but seventy- 
six women. In the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts 1,278 bachelors’ 
degrees have been granted, and 108 mas- 
ters’ degrees. There have been 174 
graduates from the College of Engineer- 
ing. Degrees have been granted to six 
bachelors of mining engineering, ten min- 
ing engineers, and ten engineers of mines. 
Just twenty bachelors of agriculture have 
gone forth from the department of agri- 
culture. In the law department 849 men 
and eight women have received the de- 
gree of bachelor of law, and ninety-five 
men and two women were made masters 
of law. Before 1888, when the degree 
was changed, nine bachelors of medicine 
were graduated. Four hundred and 
seven doctors of medicine, including 
thirty-three women, have left the univer- 
sity. The degree of doctor of homoeo- 
pathic medicine has been granted to 
sixty, forty-seven men and_ thirteen 
women. The doctors of dental surgery 
number eighteen, two women. The doc- 
tors of dental medicine number 143, in- 
cluding four women. Just sixty-nine 
doctors of pharmacy and sixteen pharma- 
ceutical chemists have been graduated 
from the school. The average number of 
graduates from the university during the 
twenty-seven years of its history has been 
120, while for the first seventeen years it 
was less than twenty-five a year. 


M. Gaston Deschamps, the well-known 
literary critic, has been engaged by the 
Cercle Francais to give the fourth annual 
series of Krench lectures at Harvard this 
year. He will begin in February a series 
of eight lectures on “Le Theatre Contem- 
porain.” 


Harvard’s latest catalogue shows that 
her students are drawn from no less than 
thirty-nine of the forty-five states, as well 
as from Arizona, Oklahoma, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Cuba, Japan, the Canadian 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New bruns- 
wick, Kamchatka, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Spain, Russia, Bulgaria, and 
Norway. 

Professor Pickering of Harvard Univer- 
sity has begun the erection of an ob- 
servatory at Woodlawn, near Mandeville, 
for his colossal telescope. He hopes to 
take observations of the planet Eros early 
in December, and will subsequently 
undertake observations of the moon and 
Mars. 


Radcliffe College has about the same 
number of students as last year—approxi- 
mately 420, of whom about seventy are in 
the entering class. The graduate depart- 
ment is rather larger than last year. 


Since June, 1898, when Mrs. David P. 
Kimball offered the sum of $50,000 for a 
hall of residence for Radcliffe College, 
the council has been trying to find a de- 
sirable site for the building. Last May a 
purchase was made of a tract of land 
more than 300,000 square feet in area. 
The first hall of residence should be 
ready for use in September, 1901. 


A collection of Arabic manuscripts 
made by Count Landberg, the Swedish 
collector, has been presented to Yale Uni- 
versity by Morris K. Jessop of New York 
city. These manuscripts, nearly all of 
which are very rare, and many of them 
without duplicates, number about 800. 
A large part of them date back to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and par- 
ticularly represent law, philosophy, poe- 
try, and theology. The collection cost 
about $20,900. 


Amour Institute of Technology has en- 
rolled the largest Freshman class in its 
history. President F. W. Gunsaulus ten- 
dered his resignation to the board of 
trustees September 11. With great reluc- 
tance they accepted it, to take effect 
February 1, 1901. Professor Walter Alex- 
ander comes from the University of Wis- 
consin to organize a new course in rail- 
way engineering. Professor F. M. Tisdel 
Ph. D., Harvard, has been elected profes- 
sor of English, vice W. C. Gore, resigned 
Other additions to the faculty are 
leonard P. Dickinson. B. S., Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, instructor 
in electrical engineering: C. H. Hurd 
M. E., Cornell, instructor in mechanical 
engineering; J. H. MeDonald, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, instructor in mathe- 
matics; P. G. Wrightson, B. S., University 
of Chicago, instructor in biology: A J 
Strohm, B. L. §S.., University of Illinois, 
librarian, mm 


“Did you see Dunn? 
for you.” 


“Yes, I saw him, but I managed thi 
so he didn’t see me,”—Chicago Record. 


He was looking 


PossiBILITIES OF THE POSTAL Systew, 


Mail Facilities On of 








‘Common is the commonplace.” ‘T),. 
most valuable of civil benefits is suc}, , 
commonplace matter, that we scarce|y 
give ita thought. It would take a wi), 
ter on a whaler nipped in an ice floc ;, 
make us truly appreciable of the wort}; 
of the 1 service. What a wonder. 
ful thing itis! Wonderful in its organ- 
ization, with its vast machinery for {};. 
collection and distribution of letters, jt; 
railway mail cars, its route riders, t}e 
unfailing order and precision of jt; 
methods. Wonderful it is too in its re. 
sults. It knits together families widely 





It carries across the 
some tender lover’s message or perhaps 
a little flower picked from the daisied 


separated, 


sea 


_ of an English churchyard. Every 
our of every day the mail bag is pack ei 
with words which waken love and laugh- 
ter, and words which déepen the ‘furrow 
in the cheek and dim the failing sight 
with bitter tears. 

But with all this there is going on 
through the mail service a dissemina- 
tion of human knowledge, a reaching 
out of human help which is one of the 
crowning blessings of our century. The 
correspondence schools led by Chautau- 
qua, are sending to every village and 
hamlet the broader knowledge which is 
so eagerly craved by many who are shut 
in to the homely duties of a humble 
life. Without the mail system this plan 
of education would be impracticable. 

Every mail, too, carries from the great 
centers, the advice of great physicians, 
which it would be impossible for the 
distant public to obtain were it not for 
the mails. Few people realize how 
many thousand people depend on the 
mail service for medical treatment. Not 
long ago when some postal affairs were 
being discussed in connection With the 
erection of the new postoffice building 
in Buffalo, N. Y., some light was thrown 
on this subject by the statement that 
the mail by Dr. R V. Pierce amounted 
daily to something over 1,500 pieces. 
Of course this is not a common case, be- 
cause Dr. Pierce’s relation as chief con- 
sulting physician to Buffalo’s famous 
institution, The Invalids’ Hotel and Sur- 
gical Institute, makes his advice and 
that of his staff of nearly a score of 
skilled and experienced specialists much 
sought after, especially by women, to 
the treatment and cure of whose special 
diseases Dr. Pierce has devoted over 
thirty years of almost constant labor. 
But though this example is out of the 
ordinary, it may serve as an evidence of 
the amazing benefits reaped by the pub- 
lic from the mail service. It puts every 
outlying hamlet in touch with the most 
advanced medical specialism of the day. 
It gives, at a cost of a two-cent stamp, 
the skill and experience that it has taken 
years to acquire. Literally at the cost 
of a two-cent stamp, since Dr. Pierce 
invites sick women to consult him by 
letter without charge. And this would 
seem to be one of the most remarkable 
services rendered by the postal syst: 
perhaps the supreme service of all. _ 
while it is a splendid thing to be able to 
shop in New York while living in K in- 
sas, and a grand thing to be able to 
command the learning of great pro- 
fessors while working in the Michig: 
woods, it is a still grander thing that by 
means of this cheaply supplied service, 
men like Dr. Pierce, who have the «ls 
position to be helpful, are enabled to 
place their skill and knowledge at te 
disposal of those who are being drags d 
down by disease, without the possi)!!!'y 
of help from those about them, Wc" 
one contemplates the vast and far reac 
ing benefits of the mail service, so 
touched upon in this article, it 
the familiar gray uniform of the post! 
the most glorious of all uniforms, [0! 
worn by the soldiers of the army 0! pc" 
It makes one feel like taking his ):' 
to the on-rushing mail train, and ch 
ing the work and wisdom of Uncle >a" 


higan 


Briggs—“Oh, it is all very well for pe° 
ple who were born lucky to talk; but 4 
man can’t choose his own father. 

Griggs—“No,- but he can choose 
wife’s father,” 


his 
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Some New Books. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





s Title. 
William Shakespeare ; Poet, Dramatist, and Man... 





The Hosts of the Lord.......... vi 
stage-Coach and Tavern DayS..........2.....seeeeees 
selections from the Poetry of Lord Byron.......... 
Men Of MarloWe’S, 000 cccescescscccccsccccsssocssvcee 

The Worla’S DiSCOVEFEFS. .........c0seceevsceccesence 
power Through Repose, ...........csccccccceccecscece 
Thinking and Learning to Think................ese. 
The Human Understanding.......... .cccccccccecces 
The United States in the Orient. ............ .....05 
Mother Nature’s Children....... ..... 

Child’s Christ Tales... .....0esse.cesseee 

pope’S Earlier POOMS.....+-+.++seeeeeeee Tos oe) vee 
Colonial Dems BING ODO sa cans cece coccde egocncce 
the Art of Writing English... . .......sseesecesers 
Loving My N@igMDOT, ......0ccccecercccce cevccce cece 
True CO EASMBIRERs cheep coe wes desc bcee cocccdcrcvce sens 
The Road tO NOWMEPO.. .. 0.00 veces cccscccccscvcveseves 
The Lane That Had No. Turning. ............+e50-+++ 
The Dollar OF CHG Man? ........0.scccccccccesscescces 
The Life of Heomry George ...........seccceccsceccces 
With Both Armies in South Africa............. «++. 
The American Slave Trade. ...........ceeccescccesece 


Author, Publisher. Price. 
Mabie. , ) 
~— The Macmillan Company, N.Y. $6.00 
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rpenter, [Ed.] H 
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Bel | boeeeeel seal SESS! 


; “ 
——— Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 
“ ‘ “ oe 
Schaeffer, J. B. Lippincott Com ° 
Hume. Open Court Pub. Co. te, tasare A 
Conant. oughton, Mifflin, & Co., De. 
Proudfoot 4. Flanagad ae i Chicago 
y mpan: » 
—_—* Cassell Ke wid N.Y. 
Smith. Century Company, rs 
Meiklejohn. D. Appleton R Co., ” 
Miller, T. Y. Crowell & Co., a 


Stratemeyer, Lee & Shepard, ee. 
Y 


al -at ae onl) 


Morse. Harper & Bros,, . Y. 
Parker. Doubleday, ae Wy &Co., 
Davenport. Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. 
George Doubleday & McClure Co,,; N.Y. 
Davis Charles Scribner's Sons, a Re 
Clark “ “ “ “ 2 











MISCELLANY. 

It is easy enough to gush over the Maid 
of Orleans; but it is safe to say she would 
stand no show against the alluring sweet- 
ness of the litthe maid who yells ata 
mouse and scampers at the approach of 
a grasshopper. Men, as a rule, like 
women Who have less courage than them- 
selves. 


Fetter—“‘Knowledge is 
know.” 

Bogle—‘Yes, but it does not always 
count. There are people who do not 
know how to spell ‘diphtheria,’ but, all 
the same, they find no difficulty in getting 
it. On the contrary, they seem to be par- 
ticularly successful in acquiring it.” 


power, you 


“Henry has insomnia, but he got a good 
sleep last night.” 

“Opiate?” 

“No; I read him the list of prizes 
awarded at the Paris exposition,”—Chi- 
cago Record. 


ee 


Johnny—‘Paw, what do they mean 
when they say a man ‘takes things 
easy’?” 

Paw—‘That he is either a philosopher, 
a kodak fiend, or a kleptomaniac.”—Bal- 
timore American. 


“I do believe that young pair lave 
come to an understanding at last,” said 
the landlady. 

“If they have, they are the first couple 
in love that ever exhibited any signs of 
possessing understanding,” said the 
Savage Bachelor.—Indianapolis Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing ‘Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 


She—“And pray, what do you carry 
that book with you for?” 
_ _He—“Oh, that is a book in which I gust 
jot down my thoughts, you see.” 
She—“Isn’t it rather large for that pur- 
pose?” 


Farmer—“Gardner advertises that he 
has lost the key to his safe, and offers a 
reward of $100 for its recovery. It must 
be a severe blow to Gardner, or he 
wouldn’t offer such a reward as that.” 

Weed—“On the contrary, Gardner is in 
great luck. It was a happy thought of 
his, don’t you know. He wanted to bor- 
row some money, and that advertisement 
enabled him to get it. He never lost a 
safe key, never had one, in fact. Never 
needed one, for he never had a safe. It 
pay a beautiful piece of fiction through- 
out.” 


‘What is an optimist?” asked the youth 
who would fain become wise. “An opti- 
mist,” answered the man who has be- 
come wise at a sacrifice of amiability, “is 
a man who, having no coal bills or other 
household expenses himself, takes it for 
granted that everybody can be just as 
light-hearted as he is.”—Washington 
Star. 


Miss Gush—“Do you like 
music, Mr. Sourdropp?” 

Mr, Sourdropp.—‘‘Yes.” 

Miss Gush—‘“‘Oh, I am so glad. Do you 
not find it greaf inspiration, sublime 
thought, and true beauty?” 

Mr. Sourdropp—‘Not exactly. I like it 
because no blithering idiot can beat time 
to it with his foot.’’-—Werner’s ‘Magazine. 


classical 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journai 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 
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¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Coates for shopping and theatres. 
e 


Baggag and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
© & $864 CG 











thers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. . 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 








Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of gphncee, 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th 8t., New York. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 











The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 


highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. 


It gives a 


grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 


life has gradually evolved. Better 
than a picture of it in some book. 


for students to see the real animal 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSOY, 


South Framingham, Mass. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 





When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

Erie, Pa.—Telegram.—1 have been appointed to succeed Mr, Arey at the Rochester Free Academ A 

bed be ae nen ina d ae o— ec os ee know what is want?d here. My wor 

‘h overs o ology. Salary, $1, 

to the man.—W M. Bunnurr, High School, Oct. 81,1900. pm ee hw Ae oe 
‘eleg .—Wou ou accept immedia’ sciences, school, Erie, j . 
graph.--To E. H, SouUYLeR, High School, Wesestawa, N.Y. Det. 31, Peer Te 
— Have got provisional release here, and will make immediate personal application.— 


E, ¥. SCHUYLER, bone Bo 8 , 
appreciate your kindness in recommending me to this position. The work here is exactly that for 
which t ve make m your recommendation I found no difficulty im secur- 


special preparation, and upo 
ing the place. The science equipment is excellent, the school is pleasant, and I feel that I 
located.--The same, Erie, Now. 1%, ’ P , and I feel that I am now finely 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 














Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert ( E*iama‘ivencr ‘a tie Wort Wieanceete: ) Contral 
Teachers’ miles, High Schools, Pub s dshanis. eon Saeame Hall, ” 
Agency. Co Guaranteed. OJ. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENC b ix best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 

MERICAN : : semveduees ; 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, iiisir"t, 
and © ORSON, siete n aomcun inate eae nema 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York.. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU y.trttbisned in 1884 


Etticient as-istants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Specinl advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free, Address 

ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston 


The E | T ’ E X E RECOMMENDS TEAOH ERS. 
maneih p CA ORS (: HANG 352 Washington Street, Boston,Mass. 
oes Baxter Bidg.,Congress St., Portland. 
SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ge and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 


3 E, 14th St., N. Y. O Rocwaiens, } Managers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 








P. I. MERRILL, ‘Proprietor. 














4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King 8t., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., fan Francisco. 525 Stimson B) , Los Angeles, 





Cc. A. SCOTT & co., Pro “9 
2-A Beacon St., Boston, 
University Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manual. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. ‘THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 








in that field, For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
pgp Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


Bian EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 








EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





SCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSESSSsss id 
Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. ¢ 
a2eeae RnRAE 














Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1§ cts. 








IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina, 


Send to 
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Important Announcement 
TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED IN 
Lippincott’s Educational Series 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


By Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, wet. 


A history of ‘the Keystone State, beginning with the Pennsylvania Indians at 
the time of the white settlement in the seventeenth century, down to the pres- 
ent time, ending with a summary of latter-day conditions. It is the product 
of a critical study by a master mind of the colonial and commonwealth epochs in 
the unfolding of a great people. 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. 


By Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D. Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, me?. 

A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils 
to think, designed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, 
without in any way pretending to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology 
and logic. 











Published Recently 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, 


For’*Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
By J. N. Patrick, A. M. Cloth, 50 cents. 


~ LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

The instant and cordial recognition given this new series of text-books en- 
courages the author to believe that the series meets in a very large measure pres- 
ent requirements. 

He has emphasized the importance of a mastery of the esssentials of gram- 
mar by requiring the pupil to use his learning, step by step, in the construction of 
sentences. No space has been given to a fruitless discussion of grammatical 
technicalities nor in an effort to display linguistic scholarship. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


The Prang Educational Company 


Announce the publication of 


A Course in Water Color 
FOR THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS IN SCHOOL 


12mo. 








Gives a carefully ‘planned course of lessons covering the work in Primary and Grammar 
grades. A valuable help to teachers. Profusely illustrated in black and white and 
in color. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. For special price on the New 
Prang Color Box, address either of the Company’s offices : — 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Kendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

yy” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lilustrated Catalogue, 

CHAKLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Rerkeley Streets, Boston, Maas. 








BAARRARABRABEDA BABRARRAAARA LARBRRAARAAAAALARARRAL AARARRER 
“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the work~ of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CutLp Stupy or TH CLassics has been written, 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively % 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


424222 22222222 


Boards, Illustrated. ... Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 
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Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 


Price, 50 cents. 





A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My Dear Dr. Winsure: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 


your new book, ‘* Great American 
pleased to see these essays of 


Own that have not been eraneelt venere he book 


ducators,’’ with chapters on American Education, I am greatly 
rs brought together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
,» lam sure, will do 


good in assisting the teacher to 


study the history of American education, You have seized the ee points felicito: sly, 


Very truly yours, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D. 
Oberlin College: 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jnr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s'* Great American Educators”’ in your’ Gi eat 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped tlie institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its p , and to congratulate 
ee on the high order of work you have done. 

ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shall be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written iu an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 





T. HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven, Pa., 
Normal School: ' 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 

of the ** Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a jetter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so good a k. When I come to 
— for next year | hope to make it a required 

ook in the course of professional reading. 


M, V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s “ Great 
American Edycators’’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that | think it was a happy idea to have this 
book prepared, I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own couutry, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teaches than this. 


STATE Supt. MASON 8. STONE, of Vermont: 

{ have read with delight ‘Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School; 

‘“*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schoois who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 





WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


- WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 











Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING aritaes 
COMPANY e New York» 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——— 
SSS «++ Boston, Mass. 





Write for Catalogue, 
_& Price- J 
}Any Information. 
boy ee of oho ahs oe of 




























Short Cuts 


TO EVERYTHING How 


Everyone knows what it 
is to be s/ow at figures! Who 
is there to whom guickness 
at figuring would not come 
asagodsend! The title of 
this book means just that, 
and there are thousands of 
testimonials from grateful 
purchasers who thank the 
publishers for enabl ing 
them to become possesse 
of that which they had not 
—guickness at figures. 

Not puzzles! But easy 
methods, plain, and learn- 
able by everyone. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid 

HINDS & NOBLE 

4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 
Schoolbooks of ail publishers at one store, 

















NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 
- “Journal of Education” will secure a 
jal year's oo ey free, 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8% Somerset St.. Roaton, Maas. 





Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 





rer 








OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 

Course for Supervisors oe Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Heston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 
SCHOO 


Qtate NORMAL 
For bot 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 











WESTFIELD, Masa. 
sexes. 





QGUTE NORMAL SOHOOL, Frroupune, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Inew GQ Trowpaon. Princina! 








FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
as > mmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 





WInsHIP TEACHERS’ AGEXOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Joe Mitchell Chapple, 





your 50c. reaches us on or before January 1, 1901. 
Think what this means ! 


It places the cleverest, bright- 


est and most up-to-date magazine in your hands every 
month for a year for 


half the regular price! 


—much less than it costs to publish it 


The “NATIONAL”’ 


is thoroughly American, now in its 13th volume, full of 
just the reading you want from cover to cover. 





Timely Topics, 


Washington Affairs, 





Bright Stories, 


Clever Illustrations. 





Over 100 pages each month. 
and read the “NATIONAL” . 
you think of it. Subscription price $1.00 a year after Jan, 1. 





President McKinley has subscribed for 
for years, Send your 50c, to-day—while 
Address 


The National Magazine, 91 Bedford St., Boston. 








When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper. 





